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New from Kentile—single bricks, 8" x 9" and 45" x 9", of Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl Tile. Also 2-brick and 
3-brick tiles in 9" x 9” size. Colors: Georgetown Red, Woodstock White, Williamsburg Pink. Thickness: 14”. 


Brick custom design made easy! Single bricks add new 
variety to Kentile Colonial Brick Solid Vinyl Tile. They 
can be laid in any custom design, like natural brick. But 
check the cost savings (including no special underfloor). 
Colonial Brick’s brawny beauty really lasts in both resi- 
dential and commercial installations. Surprisingly easy to 
maintain. Samples? Call your Kentile® Representative. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


We have been taking а modest 
survey of the Forum's readership 
in the past few weeks, and the 
resulis are more than pleasing. 
One thing it has shown is that, an 
unusually high percentage of the 
Forum's editorial content is actu- 
ally read by those who receive the 
magazine. Just after the April is- 
sue came out, the dean of one of 
the country's most prestigious 
architectural schools wrote that it 
was the first issue of а, professional 
magazine he could remember read- 
ing from cover to cover. The sur- 
vey indicates that he is not alone. 

This is especially gratifying to 
the Forum's editors, who strive as 
hard to make the magazine liter- 
ate as they do to make it beauti- 
ful. They do so, not solely out of 
professional pride, but because 
they feel the written word is a 
primary tool of architectural jour- 
nalism. 

Architecture is essentially & 
three-dimensional art. Photographs 
and drawings present two-dimen- 
sional images. It is left to the 
written word to convey the ez- 
perience of а work of architecture, 
to deal with space and light and 
even form in & way that photos 
and drawings alone cannot do. It 
is also up to words to describe the 
evolution of a work of architec- 
ture, the way it came to be, for 
no one has yet developed a tech- 
nique of photographing & forma- 
tive idea in an architect's mind. 

Finding the words to do these 
jobs is far more difficult than 
sticking to the bare facts of di- 
mensions and materials, or quoting 
the architect’s own description of 
his building. It is also more likely 
to get the magazine in trouble, 
since any honest attempt to con- 
vey the experience of architecture 
must include the writer’s evalua- 
tion of what he saw and felt, 

But it’s worth it. There is a 
cliché to the effect, that architects 
don’t read their magazines, The 
Forum’s experience has been that 
they do read, if they are given 
something worth reading. L.W.M. 


Until today 
there were only two ways 


to cover a floor. 


The hard 
Way. 


Hard on top, soft on the bottom . . . feels like deep 
pile, wears like tile — this is the carpet that's been 
muscling into all the tough spots. Like General Elec- 
tric's World's Fair Pavilion. The Red Owl Super- 
markets. The Pope Cafeterias (all seven of them). 
Cadillac Showrooms. Hospitals, schools, typing pools, 
restaurant kitchens . . . 

Strictly utilitarian? You bet it isn't. G. E. didn't 
install it just so 14 million pairs of feet could tramp on 
it. Red Owl didn't install it just so grocery carts could 
roll on it. Pope didn't install it just so trays could spill 
on it. Cadillac didn't install it just so cars could drive 
on it. They wanted the carpet image. Carpet hush. Car- 
pet warmth. Carpet hospitality. Carpet comfort. Car- 
pet safety. Carpet design. Carpet colors. Carpet luxury. 


And Densylon* maintenance! Compare the costs. 
12c per square foot annually to keep Densylon in 
show-case condition as opposed to 22c for vinyl, 30c 
for vinyl asbestos**. They figured Densylon would 
pay for itself with savings in maintenance alone. And 
it has. 

Made of the toughest, strongest, dirt-stain-abrasion- 
resistant yarn known to man—high density continuous 
filament Caprolan? nylon...woven twice as tight and 
dense as anything in the industry . . . bonded to a life- 
time %s” slab of B. E Goodrich sponge-rubber . . . 
cemented over any type of flooring . . . Densylon isn't 
all it takes to make a name for yourself but it goes a 
long way. 

You don’t have to settle for hard flooring anymore. 


OW 


there’s the right way. 


Get the facts. Send for our booklet: “Densylon — 
A Breakthrough In Flooring Technology.” It is! 


*CCC's trademark for its sponge-bonded, high-density nylon carpet. 


**From actual cost figures supplied by the Chicago Floor Maintenance 
Company—one of the largest contract maintenance firms in the world. 


Densulon 


manufactured by 
lied 4 
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COMMERCIAL CARPET CORPORATION, New Yor 


Pacific Commercial Carpet Corp., Los Angeles 
Canadian Affiliate: C. C. Carpet Co. Ltd, Ontario 


Caprolan nylon by 


hicago 
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| 10 West 33rd St., Dept. ‚ New York, М. Y. 10001 | 
| Attention: Mr, Oliver A. Wyman | 
| Сћеск 
Неге 
| Please send me your Fact Book, “DENSYLON— | 
A Breakthrough In Flooring Technology!" [1 | 
Please send your representative to give us 
| cost estimates on approximately _______ | 
| square yards of DENSYLON. п 1 
| NAME | 
Ear e ан MINES, 


| ADDRESS — EROS аар 
| сту @АТЕ 21257124 
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Gold Bond Acoustiroc selected 
for New Town Center 
Federal Building 


AA 
" 


Over 260,000 square feet of fissured Acoustiroc 
tile was used to complement the excellent archi- 
tectural detailing in this fine building. In addition, 
this foil-backed noncombustible tile keeps noise 
under control throughout the interior. Gold Bond 
Acoustiroc is made with an exclusive felting ;.«oc- 
ess that interlocks long mineral wool fibers- 
50% greater strength than ordinary mineral wo 


ти! мамам 
тм 
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New Town Center Federal Building, Prince Georges Plaza, Md. First of a 105-acre complex of apartment, office and civic buildings. Architect: Edward Durell 
Stone, New York, М. Y. Developers; Bancroft Construction Corp., Prince Georges Plaza, Md. Acoustical Contractor: Standard Acoustics of Washington, D. C. 


tiles. Acoustiroc offers exceptional sag resistance ceilings? Think new with Acoustiroc. Call your 
and dimensional stability. As a result, Acoustiroc Gold Bond” Representative. Or write to National 
can be installed during temporary high-humidity Gypsum Co., Dept. AF-115, Buffalo, N.Y. 14225. 
conditions—saving as much as a week in com- 
pletion time for a builder. Available in many sizes 

NGC 


ane surface designs. Thinking about acoustical ld B 
Go ond. NATIONAL 


Some of the many fine products that come from ТЕ АН GYPSUM 


Available 


"THEATRICAL 
LIGHTING 
FOR QUARTZ" 


Filled with revolutionary new lighting de- 
vices, specially developed by Kliegl Bros. to 
utilize the new line of quartz-iodine lamps, 
thisnew catalog lists,describes and offers not 
only unit specifications but suggested appli- 
cation and operating advantages, as well. 


Another Kliegl First—no one in the industry 
has such a broad and thoroughly field- 
tested line of quartz lamp devices as Kliegl. 
With three full years of intensive engineer- 
ing and development, plus hundreds of 
*proved out" installations for your ready 
reference, these new devices, all included in 
this new Catalog Q-8, offer the serious tech- 
nician and lighting specialist a real “break 
through" in dramatic, economical lighting. 


For the name of your nearest Kliegl Representative 
and a copy of Catalog Q-B, write today. 


LIEGL BROS. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 
32-32 48th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
Phone: Area Code 212, ST 6-7474 


SCHOKBETON 


is pleased R) 
to welcome the 
newest member 
to our 
family of licensees 


BASALT 
SCHOKBETON 
A Division of 
Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 
Napa, California 


For the best in precast concrete 
applications, contact the 
Schokbeton licensee nearest you... 


EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 
P.O. Box 56, Brandywine, Md. 


SCHOKBETON-PITTSBURGH 
A Division of The Levinson Steel Co. 
37 South 20th St., Pittsburgh, Ра. 15203 


CREST/SCHOKBETON CONCRETE, INC. 
P.O. Box 328, Lemont, Illinois 60439 


PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 
P.O. Box 2088, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


MABIE-BELL SCHOKBETON CORP. 
P.O Box 1558, Greensboro, N. C 
Peachtree City, Georgia 

P.O. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 


INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of 

Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 
2582 Long Lake Road, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55113 

9915 East 63rd Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64133 


ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of 

Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 
P.O. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 
P.O. Box 52549 

Sam Houston Station 
Houston, Texas 77052 


BUEHNER-SCHOKBETON COMPANY 
301 West 60th Place 

Denver, Colorado 80216 

640 Wilmington Ave. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 


BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc, 
P.O. Box 540 

Napa, California 


CANADA 


SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 
P.O. Box 240, St. Eustache, P.O., Canada 


0. Why should the opening of a downlight be square? Ignoring 
the obvious answers (like "why must it always be сїгсшаг?”), 
we leave the decision to you. And to help you decide, we 
have made a new, square baffle for our downlights which is 
both good looking and highly effective in reducing glare 
at the aperture. The use of grooved baffles to minimize 
scattering of unwanted light has been proven in all sorts 
of optical equipment—from telescopic gunsights to slide 
projectors. What we have done, simply, is to make such a 
baffle with perfectly spaced grooves, precisely formed, 
with clean, sharp edges. The material is aluminum; the 
standard finish is a dead flat black. It is available now, 
in a variety of sizes, on Gotham downlights. All this 
being true, why not have square openings? Let us send data. 


Gotham Lighting Corporation 


37-01 thirty-first street, long island city, NY 11101 


Time seems 10 
cast no shadow 


pM sealants using | 


Retention of original weatherproofing qualities after a decade and 
more of on-job service in all climates under all possible weather 
conditions — апа по loss of serviceability in sight. This is the fact 
of life of structural sealants based on Thiokol's LP? polysulfide 
polymer. 

Proof of polysulfide's longevity is found not only in the lab (as 
with most building sealants), but in the most demanding crucible 
of all —on-job-performance. 

In building after building, some sealed as long ago as 1950, poly- 
sulfide base sealants have given total protection against the ele- 
ments, and continue to deliver trouble-free, leak-free performance. 


Service: 
proved 


in 
structural 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 08607 
In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ontario 
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“| Though the program һай barely | 


Where do buses go to die? In New 
York they go up to the Bronx where 
they await their end neatly stacked 
three high (below). There are 325 
of them there right now, decaying 
under the staring eyes of commu- 
lers on the New York Central 
Line, staring blankly back as the 
trains pass. 

They are an arresting sight, but 
they are also a mute reminder 
that moribund motor vehicles are 
piling up faster than we can find 
new ways to dispose of them. 
Urban man so far has managed, 
if just barely, to avoid being en- 
ши! ед by autos, trucks, and buses 
in their aggressive, animate state. 


_It would be ironic if the vehicles 


achieved their final victory after 
their wheels have stopped turning 
and the noisy combustion of their 
hearts has stilled. 


MNE HOUSING 


THAT LAST HURDLE 


Federal rent subsidies, keystone 
of the Administration's 1965 hous- 
ing program, had just one more 
hurdle to jump last month before 
becoming reality. But, thanks 
largely to ап inadvertent piece of 
bad timing by HHFA Administra- 


squeeked through Congress last | 
July, nobody expected it to run 
into trouble when it came up for 
appropriations last month, Ti 
Weaver released a set of adminis- | 
trative regulations under which the | 
program would be carried. out, | 
thereby providing the program's | 
waiting opponents with a ready- 
made cause. 5 
The regulations revealed that 
under certain, highly unusual cir- | 
cumstances it would be possible | 
for elderly couples with assets of 
$25,000 to qualify for rent subsidy. М 
This raised eyebrows all over (ће | 
House and prompted charges thal 
the program would help the rich, | 
not the poor, Weaver said the-reg- | 
ulations were far from final, and | 
he quickly withdrew them; but the 
damage had been done. 
House refused to allocate a penny | 
for rent subsidies. xq 
Later, the Senate voted $12 mil- | ps 
lion to get the program started, | 
but the House action prevailed in | 
(ће joint conference. One my of | 
light came when the conference | 
voted $450,000 for HHFA to con- 
duct “a preliminary study" of the 
program, thus indicating that it 
might be willing to pass favorable 
judgment next time around. But | — 
at best, the program will not get 
going until 1967. Thousands of low | 
income families will continue to, 
live in squalor because Congress | 
was afraid that an infinitesimal 
number of “rich” senior citizens 15 


might be helped. ТЭЙ 


PLANNING 


WHO ARE WE? 


A thousand strong, the membe: s | 
of the American Institute of Plan- | ж 
ners met in St. Louis last month 
to debate the question of just 
what a planner is. They left still | 
undecided. : 

At issue was a report of an ай- 
hoc committee on the purposes 
of the Institute, appointed ‘last 
year and headed by Louis C. Wet- | 
more of the University of Illinois, | 
The Wetmore committee proposed | 
that AIP use a definition of the | | 
profession broad enough to 
elude social and economie, as well 
as physical, planning. 

The conference speakers left lit- | 
Че doubt as to where they stood, 
particularly in regard to social 
concern. “We now face an era j 
which the interdependence of so- | 
cial, economic and physical plan- | 


ning becomes so obvious that it 
cannot longer be avoided," зам 
William L. C. Wheaton of the 
University of California. "1 be- 
lieve that our major role is not 
in predicting but actively partici- 
pating in the determination of 
policies which influence social 
change,” said Planner Richard 
May, Jr. of White Plains, N. Y. 
“If the planner continues to con- 
fine himself to the physical en- 
vironment without relating his 
sumptions and goals to society's 
broader issues, he is likely to find 
himself increasingly rejected and 
decreasingly effective," said Dr. 
Rita Kaunitz of -Connecticut's 
South Western Regional Planning 
Agency. 

The warning was underscored 
by Walter Reuther of the AFL- 
CIO, who offered а priority list 
of “society's broader issues": edu- 
eation, problems of the elderly, 
civil rights, poverty, and the ur- 
ban environment—in that order. 

There was evidence that the 
audience of planners was not en- 
tirely convinced. At a formal de- 
bate on the Wetmore report, the 
side which urged that planners 
stick to their traditional physical 
concerns drew the most applause. 


PRIZES FOR PLANNING 


The АТР also announced these 
awards at St. Louis: 

® An honor award to New 
Haven for “one of the most com- 
prehensive, concerted, and com- 
plete city planning and develop- 
ment programs in the country 

> Another to Rockville, Md., 
which “has dramatically achieved 
support for a comprehensive plan 
and is well on its way to imple- 
menting it" (evidence: the shop- 
ping mall by Geddes, Brecher, 
Qualls, аһа Cunningham, below, 
which will open in.1967); 


> Distinguished service awards 
to Max S. Wehrly, executive di- 
rector of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, and Dennis O'Harrow, execu- 
tive director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 


ENROUTCRIES 


SAWS IN CHICAGO 


Tree lovers hugged the trunks 
of elms, oaks and maples in Chi- 
cago's Lincoln and Burnham parks 
as the whirring power saws came 
uncomfortably close — (below) 
Others posted “Save These Trees” 
signs and manned stations from 
which a steady stream of protest- 
ing postcards went to city and 


federal authorities. 
Their special target was Mayor 
Daley, who had de- 


Richard J 


creed removal of a still undisclosed 
number of-trees to widen and im- 
prove Lake Shore Drive. Despite 
the protests 800 fell, leaving tbe 
tree huggers covered with saw- 
dust, lenves and embarrassment. 


12 


They were undauntable, however 
(tacking signs on the raw stumps 
"A Daley Reminder" апа 
to LB. and in late 
September they won а partial vic- 


tory. Mayor Daley, while protest- 
ing that the protests had nothing 
to do with it, announced а new 
plan for the Drive that would 
spare 115 previously doomed trees 

Dr. Marvin Rosner, president of 
the Lincoln Park Conservation 


y's ac- 


Association, praised the cit 
tion and said his organization 
“again urges the city to reveal 


now the full plan for the develop- 
ment of all Lake Shore Drive and 
to conduet publie discussions and 


hearings on these plans." 


DRABNESS IN LOTUSLAND 


“Los Angeles is losing its strug- 
gle for urban greatness and only 
radical, imaginative and concerted 
action can halt its slide into drab- 
ness" (sample above), warned a 
strongly worded statement issued 
last month by the AIA's South- 
ern California chapter. Drawn up 
by a blue-ribbon committee of 
professionals, the statement urged 
a host of specific action proposals 
to reverse the downward trend. 

Encompassing the “whole coast- 
al basin” within its proposals, the 
statement called for adoption of 
a master plan for the greater Los 
Angeles area, the organization of 
“a powerful regional citizens group 
concerned with urban problems 
and solutions" improvement in 
the performance and staff of 
planning departments, and ~ in- 
creased public awareness and un- 


derstanding of urban problems 
"TE "a 
chapter 


apparent to us,” said 
President Clinton Tern- 
strom, "that there is an urgent 


need for strong leadership and for 


more-involvement by design pro- 
fessionals. The limits of influence 
ту 
evident as the gap grows between 


of the designer are everywhere 


knowledge about the planning of 


cities and the action leading to 
the wise application of that 


knowledge." 
RIG IN ST. LOUIS 


Despite the ominous presence of 
а boring rig in front of the Old 
Post Office (below), St. Louis pres- 
ervationists have been joined 
by sympathizers throughout the 
country in an effort to reverse the 
GSA's decision to raze the build- 
ing and replace it with a new 


tower (June 1965 


Federal office 
issue). 

Last month Austin P. Leland, 
chairman of the St. Louis Com- 
mittee to Save the Old Post Office, 


nnounced the formation of a 
national committee to work for 
reservation of the “architecturally 
and historically important, publie- 
ly owned landmark.” Its burgeon- 
ing membership is composed of 
vivic leaders, historians, architects, 
art and architectural erities (among 
hem Charles Eames, Carl Feiss, 
atriek Horsbrugh, Philip Johnson, 
апа Aline Saarinen). 

The St. Louis Committee has 
proposed that the building be con- 
verted into a badly needed civic 
tenter and its Grant Era archi- 
ecture kept intact. It argues that 
he Government could use money 
equired for demolition to purchase 

nearby site for its offices. 

Studies show this plan to be 
wehitecturally, economically, and 
legally feasible if the GSA will 
eclare the post office site surplus 
property and give it to the city. 
nstead the GSA has brought in 
ts boring rigs. 


TEELWORK IN NEW YORK 
Despite the even more ominous 
presence of steel framing in Fo- 
ey Square (right), the Architects 
ouncil of New York City is re- 
ewing its five-year battle to keep 
¡SA from adding to the cha [ 


of 


Spurred on Бу 
s indefatigable vice president, 
Nathan R. Ginsburg, the Council 
ist month issued a stinging de- 
unciation of A's $120 million, 
ree-building complex. The proj- 
t, said Ginsburg, author of the 
atement, “would irrevoeably foul 
oley Square and imperi the 
oper redevelopment of the en- 
re civic center vicinity of Lower 
fanhattan.” 
The statement was a point-by- 
pint reply to a letter from GSA 
dministrator Lawson В. Knott Jr. 
р Congressman Emanuel Celler, 
which Knott claimed that the 
oject was being carried out in 
cordance with the city’s official 
aster plan for the civic center 
ea. Ginsburg retorted with the 
ws that there is no master plan 
d the charge that GSA is work- 
iz from its own 1960 plans, which 
le city officially protested in 1963. 
dward Stone and Eggers & Hig- 
ns have prepared a master plan, 
it it has never been adopted.) 
JA major complaint of Ginsburg 
d the Council is that the Federal 
oject will eliminate a vista to 
e diminutive, three-story Colo- 
City Hall, focal point of the 
ric center. Knott's letter ad- 
is this, but defends it on the 
bunds that the City Hall really 
huires a “more intimate treat- 
ent.” The GSA’s "huge, over- 


he civie center аге 


powering, 52-story modern com- 
mercial-type office tower,” answers 
Ginsburg, is “hardly an intimate 
treatment!” 

The Couneil has urged that con- 
struction be stopped until a “full 
investigation" is conducted. “In 
spite of the fact that steelwork is 
there," said Ginsburg the indom- 
itable, “1 was never more opti- 
mistie.” 


REFORM 


FLOWING CREATIVITY 


“We want- design creativity to 
flow from the architects to the 
government,” said General Serv- 
ices Administrator Lawson В. 
Knott Jr. last month, Then he an- 
nounced the appointment of a 
17-member panel of architects to 


advise GSA on its selection of 


architects, review its design stand- 
ards, and pass judgment on ‘spe- 
cific proposed designs. 

"The establishment of this 
panel" Knott said, "reflects the 
expressed desire of President John- 
son that the best possible con- 
temporary architectural - thought 
апа skills be applied to the design 
of Federal buildings." The panel 
members are M. Abramovitz, 
Max Brooks, Joseph С. Durrant, 
David L. Eggers, Max Flatow, 
Grant Fordyee, Albert S. Gole- 
man, Robert F. Hastings, James 
Hunter, George 5. Kassabaum, 
Vincent С. Kling, Charles Luck- 
man, William G. Lyles, Arthur С. 
Оде! Jr., Cyrus Silling, Warren 
W. Taylor and Henry L. Wright. 

We suggest that the panel get 
right. to work, starting in Phila- 
delphia, where the GSA's proposed 
20-story U.S. Courthouse (below) 
on Independence Square has been 
accurately called a “flap-eared 
monster” and a “leering gargoyle.” 
Tt would be interesting to hear 
what the new panel thinks of it. 


A BEAUTY 


UDALL TRIUMPMANT 


Were he the type, Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart L. Udall would be 
justified in gloating right now. 
An action which he took three 
years ngo, considered by some to 
be brash if not irresponsible, has 
paid off handsomely. 

When it was announced in 1962 
that 1,100 high-rise apartment units 
would be built on the sylvan 
grounds of the Merrywood Estate 
above the. Potomac 
Washington, Udall 
nie easement” on the land re- 
icting its use-to one single-family 
dwelling per acre. The ruling 
seemed like a good idea at the 
time, but Udall was soon to. dis- 
cover that it was no panacea, 


just north of 


slapped a 


When ©. Wyatt Dickerson, 
Merrywood's owner, showed him 
а site plan that respected the re- 
strietions, Udall was horrified 
anew. It was a conventional sub- 
division scheme which would have 
meant the destruction of at least 
three-quarters of the trees, Udall 
respectfully suggested that Dick- 
erson consult Victor Gruen. 

The Gruen solution, revealed 
last month, leaves almost 90 per 
cent of the site undisturbed. It 
calls for 46 luxury *manor houses" 
clustered in six groupings studded 
on promontories (site plan, below). 


ДЕ 
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Тће houses themselves, designed 
to sell for $125,000 and up, are 
two stories high and either hexag- 
onal or octagonal in shape. In each 
grouping, they are staeked three 
high, with each of the two houses 
above using the roof of the one 
below as a private terrace garden: 
(octagonal cluster above). 

“While this is, of course, a very 
low density luxury development 
for the economically fortunate," 
Gruen said, “the concept is аря 
plicable anywhere in suburbia.” 
Said Udall, elated: “The Gruen 
plan proves that imaginative plan- 
ning can preserve nature and yet 
yield legitimate profits . . ." 


BEAUTY OPERATION 


Smarting from accusations that 
it was the President's rubber 
stamp and the First Ladys lap 
dog, the House hoped to dispel 
both designations last month by 
killing the Highway Beauty bill. 
Then the President announced 
that he was going to have his gall 
bladder removed, and the House, 
fearful of also being called heart- 
less, passed the bill by a comfort- 
able 245 to 138 vote. 

But before it let the bill 
through, the House performed 
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highway - ‘officials nnd the 
reales lobby. acting as chief sur- 
| geons. The bill in its final form, 
later approved by the Senate, was 
hardly worth all the fuss, It ex- 
| empted billboard controls wherever 


| land is locally zoned for com- 
| merce or industry, giving bill- 
| board interests a generous bar- 


gaining position with local and 
| state governments, The $120-mil- 
ion-a-year beauty. fund, which 
will come from general revenues 
| rather than the Highway "Trust 
“| Fund, will permit routine land- 
| seaping within rights of way, thus 
robbing funds for beautification 
along highways. And the require- 
ment that one-third of federal aid 
| for the secondary system be used 
| for construction of scenic- roads 
| und roads leading to scenic and 
| recreational areas was. dropped 
>| altogether. 


| LANDMARKS 


DELAYED APPRECIATION 


The gradual transition of East 
| German architecture from (ће 
| pseudo-classic to contemporary 
| has brought about new-found ap- 
| preciation for Walter Gropius’ 
Dessau Bauhaus. 5 

The East German Government 
has declared the school (below, in 
its present and original states) a 
national monument and, aided by 


. jection last month with the desi; 


restoration. Glass facades, rebuilt. 
in briek following World War II 
bombings, will be restored, sealed 
doors opened, original lighting fix- 
tures replaced, and interiors paint- 
ed in their original colors. 

Major reconstruction of ‘the 
buildings, which will continue to 
house three) trade schools and a 
nurses’ training college, will begin 
next year and should be сош- 
pleted in 1967. Upon completion, 
an auditorium, archives, abd a 
museum of artifacts will be opened 
for community use. 

Reginald Isaacs, author of the 
soon to be published Gropius 
and the City, estimates cost of the 
total restoration at about $1 mil- 
lion, So far, an initial appropri- 
ation of approximately $275,000 
has been approved by the East, 
German Ministry of Culture. 


A BOOST FOR THE AVENUE 


The Pennsylvania Avenue Plan, 
unveiled in the spring of 1964 and 
existing in ап official limbo ever 
ce, received a much needed in- 


nation of Pennsylvania Avenue as 
a National Historie Site. Declared 
such by Interior Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall with the approval of the 
President, the designation covers 
the Avenue from the Capitol to 
the White House, plus the adjoin- 
ing areas included in the Plan. 


| gress to create 
| mission on Pennsylvania Avenue 


with control over all development 
in the area. Bills have been intro- 
duced in. both houses, but action 
will not be taken until next year. 


STEWART'S FOLLY 


Congress last month granted Ar- 
chitect-of-the-Capitol 7, George 
Stewart's request for $300,000 to 
plan а $31-million “reconstruction” 
of the Capitol's West Front. Re- 
construction was Stewart's way of 
saying that he wanted to move 
the West Front out 31% ft. to 70 
ft. from the original facades and 
portico, adding 41% acres of floor 
space to the building and eliminat- 
ing most of the courtyards and the 
west. terraces. 

'The House, whose leaders think 
Stewart ean do no wrong, voted 
the appropriation, but the Senate 
balked, noting that "such a vast 
expansion is unnecessary" and 
recommending that Stewart revise 
his plans and resubmit them next 
year. In a Senate-House confer- 
ence, the House action prevailed. 

Criticism of Stewart's plans was 
voiced by the АТА, which resur- 
rected a long-standing position 
paper and sent it off to Congress, 
The project, warned AIA, would 
destroy “the last remaining ex- 
ternal vestiges of the Capitol as it 
was ori ly designed . . . the 
last of those walls that date from 
the early years of the Repul p 


ENNENAUTOPIA 


HIGHWAYS DOWN THE THROAT 


California highway engineers 
can run their roads roughshod 
over the interests of citizens or 
communities that get in their way 
with little fear of interference. 
That was the conclusion of a spe- 
cial legislative investigation of the 
state's highway agencies, ‘con- 
tained in a quietly worded but 
damning 110-page report. 

The report makes clear that the 
highway agencies give considera- 
tion to virtually nothing but en- 
gineering and costs unless pres- 
sured by outraged localities; and 
that the State Highway Commis- 
sion, a group of laymen ostensibly 
set up to protect the public inter- 
est, engages in a sort of organiza- 
tional incest with the highway 
bureaucracy. 

Тһе Commission, the report 
states, is “so tightly bound organi- 


(continued om page 67) 


SINGULAR 
SYMBOL 


FOR 
TORONTO 


The announcement of what was 
to be the largest architectural 
competition of the 19508 began 
with a proclamation. “The citi- 
zens of Toronto,” it said grandly, 
“have decided that a new City 
Hall will be built on the Civic 
Square at the heart of downtown 
Toronto.” That City Hall has 
now been built, and built, more- 
over, almost exactly as the late 
Viljo Revell of Finland designed 
it eight years ago. 

Revell's design won over 531 
others from 42 nations (the jury 
consisted of Erie Arthur, Sir Wil- 
liam Holford, Charles E. Pratt, 
Ernesto Rogers, Eero Saarinen, 


and Gordon Stephenson). It 
brought him worldwide recogni- 
tion, but it came very late. He 
died а year ago, just after his 
last visit to the building he 
would never see completed. 


Ап "eye", Revell called his 
plan, and the reason is evident 
from the air, the pupil being the 
circular council chamber pro- 
tectively enfolded by the cres- 
cents of two office towers. City 
Hall sits in the great multilevel 
square on axis with the approach 
to the city from Toronto Bay, 
not precisely in the "heart" of 
downtown but to the north of 
the mile-long rectangular core 
containing its tallest buildings. 
The crescents open to this core 
as if hinged. 


Something else is apparent 
from the air, and that is the 
singularity of the City Hall. It 
is like no other building in To- 
ronto; like no other anywhere, 
in fact; nor does another North 
American city have а symbol of 
such space and spectacle. And 
that is precisely what the citizens 
of Toronto had in mind. 


The сотре оп'5 goal: 
A “proud expression” 
of civic significance 


Viljo Revell’s design is, in essen- 
tials, a three-dimensional projec- 
tion of the competition program. 
The City Hall, the program said, 
was to be “a building that proud- 
ly expresses its function as the 
center of the city government.” 
The council chamber, in turn, 
was to be the “center of interest, 
easy of access by the publie and 
asily seen from the public 
areas.” The program drew a clear 
distinction between these public 
areas (“where taxes are paid, 
и ! permits granted, ete.”) and the 
manie bulk of departmental offices sel- 
dom visited by Toronto citizens. 

Revell placed the public parts 
of the City Hall in a two-story 
podium occupying about a third 
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of the 12%4-aere site. The en- 
trance is from the square, into a 
circular well 40 ft. high sur- 
rounded by two levels of offices 
and a library. Rising through the 
well is a flaring pedestal, pene- 
trating the podium roof, on 
which rests the concrete elam of 
the council chamber, 

The podium roof is a second 
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plaza, reached from outside by а 
sweeping ramp that becomes a 
ceremonial drive for visiting dig- 
nitaries. From this broad plat- 
form rise the two crescent 
towers, which contain the de- 
partmental offices. The towers, 
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one 20 and the other 27 stories, 
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stare at each other obliquely 


through stainless steel and glass. Pri 
Their blank back walls are faced 
with concave, marble-striped pre- 
east concrete panels. 
“The overall composition clear- 
ly and dramatieally expresses the 
major functions of c govern- 
ment," said the report of the 
jury. But Holford and Stephen- 
son entered a minority critique. 


out the city around it the - 


18 
sign"; circulation is “compli- 
cated, involving movement from 
one office tower to another or to 
the Council suite.” 

The completed City Hall offers 
evidence to support both the 
majority and minority view- 
points. 
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The complex, they said, "shuts —— 


somewhat stark de- — 
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The square was to be 
both “forecourt” and 
lively public space 


The competition program had 
several uses in mind for the 
civic square. It was to be 
forecourt to city hall" a pl 
for "receiving distinguished v 
tors and for public assembly" 
and also “for the pleasure of citi- 
zens.” Beneath it was to be a 
garage for 2,350 cars. 

Revel's treatment of the 
square disquieted even the jury 
majority who warned that “а 
great deal of the landscaping, 
trees and surface features detail 
must be worked out to provide 
the necessary human interest.” 
So far they have not been 
worked out. The square is a gen- 
erous forecourt, but a rather life- 
less and under-detailed space. 

This is particularly true of the 
west side (left), although the 
small forest shown in plan should 
help when grown. It is less true 
of the east side (right), which 
contains а large, rectangular pool 
used for ice skating in winter. 
Arching over the pool are three 
highly photogenie precast bents 
with downlights in their under- 
sides. Тће east, side of the square 
also gains drama from contrast 
with the robust old city hall 
across the street, amd from the 
swoop of the ceremonial ramp. 

This ramp is a particularly 
happy element of the composi- 
tion, visually joining the old and 
new city halls and, as it reaches 
the podium, pointing squarely 
and a bit accusingly at the new 
courthouse, at left below. (Тће 
courthouse shows what City Hall 
might have been were it not for 
the competition.) Ав it goes 
across the podium, the ramp 
also aets as а сапору over City 
Hall's main entrance. 

Around the square, at podium 
level, runs а U-shaped elevated 
walkway which defines the great 
space but also obscures the views 
of City Hall from surrounding 
streets. Revell had hoped that 
the square would draw life from 
shops, restaurants, and places of 
amusement along these streets. It 
is odd that he should have 
erected the barrier of the walk- 
way in between. 
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The council chamber was 
clearly meant to be 
the "center of interest" 


It is conceivable that the forms 
of the City Hall grew from the 
arc-shaped council tables speci- 
fied in the competition program. 
One can visualize Revell starting 
with the аге, developing the cir- 
eular council chamber around it, 
then repeating it in the plans of 
his striking office towers. 

Actually, the tower plans are 
shaped more like boomerangs 
than pure ares, bulging at their 
centers where the elevator shafts 
are. The arrangement of spaces 
is peculiar: behind the inward 
facing curtain walls are clerical 
lofts, divisible by movable par- 
titions; the more prestigious pri- 
vate offices follow the curves of 
the windowless back walls. 

These back walls are bearing 
walls; the floors span from them 
to an intermediate row of col- 
umns and cantilever the 16 ft., 
6 in. from the columns to the 
curtain walls. The towers act as 
vertical eylindrical shells, rein- 
forced by the transverse dia- 
phragms of the floor slabs anc 
by heavy buttressing columns. 
Wind tests led to their being tied 
together at the podium roof to 
reduce deflection. 

The structure of the counci 
chamber has three parts: the 
roof is a reinforced concrete 
dome with a prestressed ring 
beam, supported by V-shaped 
precast struts. Next comes an 
inverted cone with two more pre- 
ed ring beams. The cone, 
у, is supported by a cylin- 
aft extending all the way 
down to the foundation, a con- 
erete stem 20 ft. thick. 

The city and metropolitan 
councils sit in this cone, and the 
citizens in a semicircular gallery 
around them. (The circle is di- 
vided by a fish-shaped wall bear- 
ing the city crest, behind which 
are a councilmen’s lounge and 
kitchen.) Their chamber i 
intended, the undisputed fc 
point of the City Hall, in the 
consciousness of the visitor from 
any publie area, inside or out. 
The chamber and its pedestal 
form the stylized bolt which 
holds everything together. 
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A visitor's appraisal: 
Invitation on one side, 
rejection on the other 


Patwant Singh, editor of the 
magazine Design of India, visited 
the Toronto City Hall on a re- 
cent trip to America. We asked 
for his appraisal of the building, 
and his response follows.—Ed. 


More than any other building 
built in Toronto in recent years, 
the City Hall has spurred re- 
newal and development activity 
around it. It has set standards 
for architectural | expression 
which the city of Toronto would 
do well to follow. It sparks off 
furious controversy each time its 
design is discussed. 

АП this is on the credit side. 
But there is the debit side too. 

The two towers, one 326 ft. 
high and the other 260, domi- 
nate Toronto's cityscape. Yet 
curiously enough they are de- 
signed with their backs to the 
city. Oriented south, toward the 
strip of built-up city area which 
lies between the site and the lake, 
the towers shun the sprawling 
city behind them (1): viewed 
from various points there, the 
blank, curved outer walls of the 
towers look like grain silos. The 
impression they convey is of re- 
jection, not of invitation. 

But a city hall belongs to the 
city: through tradition, in spirit 
and through function. And as a 
landmark it must have strong 
visual, emotional and symbolic 
appeal. 

I found it generated no ex- 
citement in me when I saw its 
blank walls from а distance 
(though certainly this was not 
the case when seen from the 
south facing front). They con- 
veyed no sense of the fine pro- 
portions of the towers, or the 
superb tension of their forms, or 
the warmth and sparkle of a tall 
and stately building lit at night. 
I think the third and fourth di- 
mensions in а landmark 27 stor- 
les high, one which belongs to a 
city, are important for the whole 
city, not just for a section of it. 

The council chamber's location 
between the two towers doesn't 
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appear in the finished form to be 
an entirely satisfactory solution. 
It crowds the spaces in between 
and obstructs the view of two or 
three floors of the towers, which 
look directly out on its massive 
form. Its present heavy sections 
not only accentuate the crowded 
feeling but make less than full 
use of the virtuosity of present- 
day concrete technology. 

Revell's original submission 
was а more sparingly designed 
structure for the council cham- 
ber. But somewhere along the 
line it was changed. 

Some of the finishes show re- 
markable sensitivity, others less. 
The precast concrete panels 
on the backwalls of the towers 
have inset strips of split-faced 
Italian Botticino marble (2). 
The color as well as the textured 
effect is superb. 

The ceiling lighting (3) is one 
of the best I have seen in recent 
years, though the attempt to 
create a floor pattern (on the 
main floors) to resemble the 
lighting pattern is far-fetched. 
The intention to leave some of 
the interior concrete surfaces ex- 
posed, notably on columns and 
some walls, is justifiable only if 
the most meticulous care is taken 
to control the quality of the sur- 
faces as they emerge from the 
forms. But patchy concrete sur- 
faces don’t go with delicately 
tinted wall coverings alongside 
them. 

As against the forward-look- 
ing decision of the city of To- 
ronto to hold an international 
competition for the buildings, 
the City Council acted strangely 
when it came to furnishing them. 
It first approved the award to 
design furniture in Revell’s fa- 
vor, then reversed its decision 
and put it out to competition. 
The reason: “it didn’t think that 
the 10 per cent the architect 
asked for looking after the fur- 
niture was justified”! Only after 
a prolonged controversy was the 
contract awarded. 

In concept, and to a large ex- 
tent in design, Revell’s building 
remains one of Canada’s finest 
in recent years: a tribute both 
to him and to the men of imagi- 
nation in City Hall who made it 
possible. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Toronto City Hall, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Owner: The Corporation of 
the City of Toronto. Architects and 
Engineers: Viljo Revell-John B. Parkin 
Associates, associated architects and 
engineers. General Contractor: Anglin- 
Norcross (Ontario) Limited. 

Building areas (in sq. ft): towers, 
401,000; council chamber, 12,600; 
gallery at podium, 2,700; podium, 
231,000; basement, 169,600. Total: 
816,900. Cost to date: $24,566,330. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna, ex- 
cept aerial photos, Lockwood Survey 
Corporation Ltd.; photos this page, 
Panda Associates. 
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AN ANTI-URBAN DESIGN 
FOR WASHINGTON 


...Or, how to keep a capital 
from becoming a city 
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There are two classie ways of 
looking at Washington. One is as 
a city of more than 800,000 peo- 
ple, a majority of them Negro, 
suffering all the familiar prob- 
lems of rapid urban growth: in- 
adequate public facilities, poor 
housing, racial tension, haphaz- 
ard development, а strained 
transportation system, and so on 
and on. 

The second, a much prettier 
view, is as the National Capital, 
а green and placid setting for 
the monuments of government— 
a stately “city in a park," as the 
latest addition to Washington's 
library size colleetion of plan- 
ning doeuments puts it. 

The document is a set of pol- 
icies on which Washington's long 
and impatiently awaited 20-year 
development plan “might” be 
based, put out in September for 
public discussion. It leaves lit- 
tle doubt about which view of 
the city it prefers. “Washington 
is first of all the Capital City of 
a great nation and the seat of 
the Federal government,” say 
the authors (whoever they may 
be) with emphasis. 

They go on from there to sug- 
gest policies of monumentalism 
unequalled since the McMillan 
Plan of 1901, which envisioned 
central Washington as one big 
Federal Triangle (the rest of the 
city was left a green haze in the 
background of the rendering). 
“This report has set planning in 
Washington back 30 years,” 
commented one nongovernmental 
planner, and he may have under- 
stated the ease by another 34. 


Leaky trial balloon 


The confusion of authorship 
results from the manner in which 
the report was released. It bears 
the name of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission, but 
the Commission chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowe, let go of it in 
а manner suggesting that gas 
was leaking from the elaborate 
trial balloon. The report, she said 
in a covering letter, was “pre- 
pared by the staff” and contained 
some recommendations on which 
“the Commission itself has not 
taken a position.” She didn’t say 
which ones, however. 

Mrs. Rowe subsequently ac- 


knowledged that the report “con- 
tains much of the thinking of 
both the Commission and the 
staff.” The recommendation of a 
spine of Federal buildings run- 
ning south of the Capitol, a sort 
of second Mall without the 
greensward, is, for example, the 
contribution of Seattle architect 
and NCPC member Paul Thiry. 
Likewise, praise for the environ- 
mental status quo in Washington 
is a favorite theme of Mrs. 
Rowe's, and it is also a consist- 
ent theme of the report. 


More of everything 


A plan based on the report’s 
proposals, in fact, would be like- 
ly to produce a 1985 version of 
Washington much as it is today, 
only more so. To be sure, there 
would be, through some unspeci- 
fied process of softening up the 
Congress, more of nearly every- 
thing the city needs: more librar- 
ies, more schools, more recrea- 
tion facilities (the last two often 
combined in “campus centers"). 
There would be an efficient new 
transportation system, comprised 
of all the expressways the Dis- 
trict of Columbia presently 
wants to build plus а subway 
system considerably larger than 
the one approved this year by 
Congress (see map at right). 

But there would also be more 
green spaces and—pace Stewart 
Udall — more monuments. The 
Mall would be completed in a 
way that recognizes “the values 
inherent in the formal compo- 
sition” (favorable mention is 
made of “the precepts and Є 


ciples of Renaissance civic anc 
garden art,” and no mention a 
all of bringing somewhat mord 
life to the Mall than it now con 
tains). The city's diagonal an 
axial streets— "second only td 
the Mall in formal importaneq 
within the L'Enfant Plan" 

would be made “special streets" 
and given special treatment, in: 
cluding adornment with trees 
and plantings. Federal оће 
buildings would be relieved о! 
the necessity to look monumen: 
tal—a change, and a welcomd 
one—but would “respond to thd 
form and characteristics o 
[their] immediate surrounding 
and the intrinsic purpose of (14 


Nation's Capital," а charge likely | 
to inspire respect but mot а | 


sense of adventure in those re- 
sponsible for their design. 
Washington would need enough 
of these new Federal buildings 
to accommodate an additional 
50,000 Federal employees, for the 
report emphatically recommends 
continuing the “concentration of 
the Federal Establishment with- 
in L'Enfant's original city.” 
Small bands of Federal workers 
would be placed in “special em- 
ployment centers" and multi- 
purpose "uptown centers" scat- 
tered throughout the city (see 
map). But there would be none 
of the regional decentralization 
of federal departments recom- 
mended in the Year 2000 Plam, 
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ory. “We feel ath the sym- 
bol of the United States govern- 
ment—of the capital of the free 
world—is here,” says Mrs. Rowe. 
“Besides, 16 18 more convenient 
for people to have the govern- 
ment centralized in Washington 
than to have to drive to Ger- 
mantown [Md.].” 


Keeping the lid on 


Finally, Washington's build- 
ings, publie and private, would 
remain at their present discreet 
heights and densities. Says the 
report of the Washington of 
1985, “It will be an open and 
horizontal city, 
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replete with | 


broad vistas and extensive parks, 


| its buildings of low or moderate 


height and well sited on tree- 
lined streets and avenues." This 
fondness for horizontality should 
be no surprise to those who re- 
call the fate of the NCPC- 
commissioned skyline study 
(June issue). What is surprising 
is the length to which the report 
is willing to go to achieve it. 
Monuments, it, seems, are to have 
priority over people. 

“It is improbable that Wash- 
ington can rehouse all of its low 
income population at acceptable 
standards of development, within 
its own area—and still perform 
its role as the National Capital," 
the report says bluntly. “It 
would be unacceptable to crowd 


large low income families into 


high-rise, dense apartment areas | 
or extend monochromatie and 
economically stratified neighbor- | 
hoods. Planning standards for 
large families, as reflected in 
density of people (or children) 
per acre, or provision for sup- | 
porting playspace and other 
community facilities, should not 
dip below minimum physical and | _ 
mental health standards as they | - 
are applied in our community. 

“Moreover, even the widely | 
accepted esthetic concern for the | 
maintenance of a horizontal | 
Capital City operates against a | - 
high-rise, high density solution 
as it is applied in other cities." 

What does the report offer in | 
the way of alternatives? It | 
speaks vaguely of expansion of | 
code enforcement, public housing, | 
urban renewal, and rehabilitation | 
programs, and use of new tools | 
such as rent supplementation | 
(still alive at that time). But | 
the two “most realistic ap- 
proaches” it offers are the racial | _ 
integration of the suburbs, | 
thereby extending the housing | _ 
supply available to Negroes; and | 
the Johnson War on Poverty, | 
bringing “education and jobs to | | 
many disadvantaged people, en- | 
abling them to afford adequate | 
housing in a free market.” 

In other words, citizens of | 
Washington in the shims beyond | - 
the obscuring trees of the fed- | 
eral precinct, it is somebody | 
else's problem. | 


Back to McMillan 


Some Washingtonians think | 
otherwise. The Washington Post | 
eritie Wolf Von Eckardt reacted 
to the report, with an angry rhe- | 
torical question: “How dare we | 
sketch out a dream of living, | 
working, and shopping in a eity | 
of handsome buildings, parks, | 
and vistas without a clear pro- 
gram for letting its hitherto. 
neglected citizens share in this | 
dream?" Mrs. Rowe, who feels | 
such criticism is “pretty silly,” | 
responds to it with a counter | | 
question: “What ате we supposed | 
to do about social planning? We | 
are a physieal planning agency." 

Which brigs us right back | 
to the good old MeMillan days. | 

—Doxarp Canty | - 


ENFOCUS 


COMPATIBILITY IN COLORADO 


Тће Engineering Sciences Center 
nearing completion at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, seems 
unconcerned with all but current 
history until viewed in the con- 
text of its campus neighbors (be- 
low). Then it becomes apparent 


that Architectural Associates of 
Colorado, with Pietro Belluschi 
and Sasaki, Walker & Associates, 
Inc, have achieved a remarkable 
compatibility with the "rural Ital- 
ian architecture" supplied earlier 
by Charles Z. Klauder. The multi- 
angled roofs of the new building 
(the steep pitches make room for 
mechanical equipment) suggest 
those of the old, and the same 
red ochre stone will be used as 
infilling material on the reinforced 
concrete exterior. The plan is 
broken up into a tightly packed 
complex of functional units: the 
towers house offices; the low sec- 
tions are engineering laboratories 
and classrooms. 


IMPROVISATION IN CALIFORNIA 


In keeping with its pioneering 
spirit, the brand new University 
of California campus at Santa 
Cruz has overcome problems 
caused by construction delays with 
trailers specially designed to house 
its first-semester students. The 
units are distributed in wagon- 
wheel clusters (top photo) on an 
athletie field. For the time being, 
the new six-sided, copper-roofed 
Field House (above), designed by 
Callister € Payne, will serve as a 
dining hall. Eventually, indoor 
athletic events and campus as- 
semblies will take place under its 
spider-web superstructure (right). 


MEMORIAL DRIVE 
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DUET IN CAMBRIDGE 


Professor Eduardo Catalano has 
given the M.LT. campus a double 
portion of heavy-browed concrete 
architecture in the Grover M. 
Hermann and Julius Adams Strat- 
ton buildings—both dedicated last 
month. The Hermann (top photo 
and 1 on campus plan, left) houses 
a library, offices and classrooms 
for social sciences and manage- 
ment in а four-story structure 
raised on а plaza over а garage. 
The library occupies the first floor 
and most of the angled second 
floor. The Stratton (immediately 
above and 2 on plan) is a student 
center which shares a plaza with 
Kresge Auditorium and the МІТ. 
Chapel. It contains a first-floor 
bookstore, social halls behind 
plate glass on the next two floors, 
and spaces for various student ac- 
tivities within the two overhanging 
top floors. Catalano designed both 
in association with Robert C. 
Brannen and Paul Shimamoto. 
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LANDMARKS IN FOGGY BOTTOM 


Washington's Foggy Bottom, until 
now known mainly for its eurious | 


name and State Department build- | 
ing, has just acquired two arc 
| 
| 
| 


shaped landmarks. The 13-story 
Wat ute E (above), by Luigi 
Moretti of Rome with Corning, 
Moore, Elmore & Fisher, contains 
ive apartmer у 
by, entwined Бу roadw з the 
competition winning 11-story Pan 
American Health Organization 
building (left), by Roman Fres- 
nedo Siri of Uruguay with Juste- 
ment, Elam, Callmer and Kid. 


VARIEGATED TOWER IN LONDON 


The P Office Tower (above) 

near Tottenham yurt Road is 

London's tallest building. De- 

signed by the Ministry of Public 

Building and Works to provide 

trunk telephone and television 

microwave links, the tower goes | 
through eral functional meta- | 
morphoses on the way to its 620-ft. 

top: the curtain-walled section 

contains ventilation equipment and 

television mierowa upparatus ; 

next are six open platforms sup- 

porting aeris then in ascending 

order, a rvation floors, tea 

bar, restaurant (revolving, of 

course), kitchen, elevator mach- 

inery and, finally, a 40-ft. mast. 


CIRCULAR SHOPPING IN QUEENS 


Queens (left), the fifty- 

в chain, has 

shopping floors girdled by 

five elevated parking rings within | 
ft. circular structure 

gned by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. C enter and leave via 
two spiraled satellite structures. 
The notch at about 10 o'clock 
»mmodates part of Mrs. Mary 


REBIRTH IN CHICAGO 


The 75-year-old Adler-Sullivan | 


| 
Auc у {ег п Chicago, | 


which Frank Lloyd Wright once 
called “the greatest room for 
music and opera in the world— 
bar none," began a new life Oct. 
after s of disuse. On 
that date the great hall, tless 
but otherwise well on it 
complete restoration, was the set- 


for а memorial service to | 


11 Stevenson; but it soon will | 8 


host to opera, ballet, large 
als, and choral and orchestral | 
performances, The restoration, | 
carried out under the direction of 
Architect Harry Weese at а cost 

o far of ),000 (another $5 
000 is needed to finish the work), | 
hful to the Adler-Sullivan | 
ign. Ceilings and walls are once 
in resplendent in the original 
Ла and ivory n the lamps 
ed to illuminate the ornamented | 
iental arches (right) are the | 
ame carbon filament type used in 
1889. Still to be completed are 
ion of the stained T 
skylight over the flying gallery 
ht, below), installation of 
iting, and updating 
ınical systems and 

juipment 


PHOTOGRAPHS 6: Orlando R | 
top left, Vester Dick; 
Philip Molten, P 
nder; center 
, H.M. Poste 
General. 
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THE McNULTY HOUSE: А SPACE WRAPPED IN CONCRETE 


Even in Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
| where the tranquil woods are full 
of modern hou: 
back as the 19, 


' dating as far 
з, Tom and Mary 


= MeNulty's new place on Beaver 

20 T 1 11 Pond is а conversation piece. The 

CD Е < mem : х ] З EC ER “ | MeNultys, both MIT-trained 
ET стани 7-—1 Ё 5 | 


Хенна] Sue = ER ] architects, live in a single me- 
E 2 ~ | andering space 150 ft. long, en- 
closed by swirling walls of fine- 
textured, light weight concrete. 

The architects and their three 
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tionally reetangular corners. (At 
the ends of the house, the w: 
stop їп a. different 
ing indefinite e 

One of the few are: 
e around the 
it is the library (1 and 2), 
а concrete drum where motion 
comes to a full 
fused top lightin; 
а place of « 
with the sunny, extroverted living 


an move all through | movement, not with static form. 
the house unimpeded by doors | 
except at bathrooms and guest is of move- 
room. What separation there is 
'reated by sheer 


distance, by changes in leve 


ment, with places for specific 
nding and contract- 
The eurving wall 
give identity to these places, but, 
te them from the flow 
ace or family activiti 

^eomes more di 


mostly—by the eurves of 
the outer walls thems op. With its 
because the MeNultys 


were concerned with space for | axis, until it ends with 


s which it adjoins, 

A narrow, ramped passage (2) 

ries the flow of circulation 
around it. 

Even the upper floor is not 
completely isolated from the fluid 
space below. A stair that grows 
out of the central axis (2, 4, 5) 
pauses for a while at the half- 
level, where there are views down 
toward the elliptical fountain pool 
(3, 4) and out over the first floor 
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roof (9). The drafting studio at 
the top of the s (6) over- 
look: art of tk b below 
(7). Even the relatively remote 
master bedroom (8) has an open- 
ing overlooking the first floor 
children's area. 

The MeNultys were obviously 
more concerned with spatial ex- 
periences than with the techni- | 
са! problems of shelter. The bare 
concrete walls—surprisingly soft 


Senn rt 


* 
а линија S SEINE 


and warm in appearance—were 
bound to be inefficient thermally. 
Because of the high ratio of per- 
imeter to floor area, a warm air 


heating system has been installed | 
to supplement а radiant floor | 


em throughout the house. 
Their effect depends upon an un- 
determined factor: the thermal 
value of the 8 in. light weight 
concrete walls (higher than that 


of ordinary concrete, but prob- | 


ably no better than that of the 
insulating window glass.) 

The technical problems of con- 
struetion, on the other hand, 
obviously received careful atten- 
tion from both architects and 
contractor. The accuracy with 
which the 2x12 form boards 
were fitted to curves is demon- 
strated in the even gradation of 
shadows around them. The con- 


sistent alignment of ceiling form | 


boards— perpendicular to the cen- | 


tral axis—is maintained even on 
curved soffits (1). 
Construction of the walls in 


separate segments made expan- | 


| Sion joints unnecessary, despite 


the great length of the house. 


Since the walls are self-stabilizing, | 


rigid connections to roof slabs 
could be avoided. 
Whatever its significance as 


ing craftsmanship, the house is 
a space to live in—“free of the 
trivia of life", in Mary MeNulty's 
words—where children ean grow 
up with undiminished zest. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Architects: Thomas Р. МсМийу and 
Mary Otis Stevens (McNulty). Struc- 
tural consultant: David Weidemann; 
contractor and consultant for concrete 
constructon: A. Carbone Corporation. 
Building area: approx. 4,000 sq. ft. 


spatial experiment or as build- | PHOTOGRAPHS: David Plowden. 
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“Elephants are such 
architectural animals," 


said J. M. Richards in the Archi- 
tectural Review, “that there is 
a temptation to look at a build- 
ing housing them as a kind of 
analogy of themselves." He was 
writing of the Elephant and 
Rhinoceros House in the London 
Zoological Gardens, the work of 
Casson, Conder & Partners, 
which he aptly described as “a 
bunch of rounded bodies with 
their heads in the air." 

There is а temptation, in fact, 
to extend the analogy into a full- 
blown metaphor involving more 
than just this one building. A 
quiet search has been going on 
among architectural writers for a 
way to eneapsulate the current 
tendeney toward great, massive 
buildings— heavy of muscle, 
rough of skin, often rounded in 
outline. The word, this building 
clearly indicates, is elephantine. 


SECTION 


PLAN 


1. Entrances (human); 2. main public space; 3. pens for elephants; 4. pens 
for rhinoceri; 5. animal ditches; 6. pool for elephants; 7. animals’ sick bays; 
8. mess room for staff; 9. service yard. 


The Casson, Conder building 
is so wonderfully appropriate to 
its use (and users) that it raises 
questions about the appropriate- 
ness of the herd of similar struc- 
tures being let loose in eities and 
campuses, on sites by no means 
confined to zoos. Is such heavi- 
ness, such roughness, as well 
suited to users with thinner skins 
and smaller, biped bodies? 

Leaving that question dangling 
to return to the London Zoo, 
the plan of the Casson, Conder 
building takes visitors on an 5- 
shaped path past pens contain- 
ing two elephants, or two rhi- 
nosceri, each. Each реп has 
egress to outdoor paddocks, sep- 
arated from the passing public 
by a moat, and to a mercifully 
enclosed sick bay. In the base- 
ment is à plant room and facili- 
ties for preparation of both the 
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staff's and the animals’ food. 

Inside the main room again, 
the animals are on a slightly 
higher level than their human 
visitors, to achieve a theatrical 
magnification of their scale. 
Lighting is subdued around the 
visitors” walks, and brighter in 
the pens thanks to the copper- 
clad light scoops which are their 
roofs. The light comes into the 
pens like the sun filtering 
through a forest, according to 
the architects. 

The exterior is of hand-ham- 
mered, striated reinforced con- 
crete, which occasioned a debate 
between British critics Diana 
Rowntree and Reyner Banham 
over whether elephants or Yale 
architectural students were first 
destined to be enclosed behind 
such walls. Banham, in the New 
Statesman, said that Casson, 
Conder had been influenced by 
Paul Rudolph’s Arts and Archi- 
tecture building at Yale. Mrs. 


| suggests) 


Rowntree, in the Manchester 
Guardian, вала the influence had 
gone the other way. 

Banham cleared it up by con- 
cluding they were both wrong. 
“Casson and Conder used ridge- 
hacked concrete . . . in Cam- 
bridge in 1959,” he acknowledged. 
“This date is early enough to 
make the Guardian version look 
plausible, but Rudolph has never 
been to Cambridge, nor did he 
(as a much-propagated rumor 
discuss concrete fin- 
ishes with Casson or Conder be- 
fore designing the A and A, 
whose surface was worked out 
experimentally with the general 
contractors for the building.” 

Deserting both Banham and 
Mrs. Rowntree, it is fitting that 
Mr. Richards, having written the 
headline, should be given the last 
word. This is “a serious build- 
ing,” he concluded in the Review, 
based on function rather than 
analogy. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Elephant and Rhinoceros Pavilion, 
London Zoo. Owner: The Zoological 
Society of London. Architects: Cas- 
son, Conder & Partners; Sir Hugh 
Casson and Neville Conder, partners 
in charge; Montague Turland, associ- 
ate in charge. Structural Engineers: 
Jenkins & Potter; Services Consult- 
ants: G. H. Buckle & Partner; General 
Contractor: John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: H. deBurgh Galway 
and Hank Snock, except photo left by 
Norman R. C. McGrath. 
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BY QUENTIN HUGHES 


In the 1860's, a little known 
architect designed two vi- 
sionary buildings in Liver- 
pool—and may have been 
driven away from architec- 
ture by critical reaction to 
them. The story and photos 
are from Mr. Hughes' book 
"Seaport: Architecture and 
Townscape in Liverpool.”* 
He is senior lecturer in the 
University of  Liverpool's 
School of Architecture. 


Peter Ellis Jr. (1804-1884) was 
а Liverpool architect practically 
unknown to the rest of the coun- 
try and much abused in his own 
day. Yet he is of major impor- 
tance, for he carried a step fur- 
ther the logical esthetic of iron 
frame construction foreseen by 
tuskin and initiated in such 
buildings as the Crystal Palace. 

Because of his advanced atti- 
tude and his provincial situation, 
the seed of Ellis's genius fell 
on stony ground. Few buildings 
foreshadow the Modern Move- 
ment so strikingly as his court- 
yard designs for Oriel Chambers 
and No. 16 Cook Street, built at 
а time when cast iron was tend- 
ing elsewhere to deteriorate into 
elaborate and florid decoration. 

Oriel Chambers is situated in 
Water Street and has the date 
1864 earved on the upper por- 
tion of its facade. The Water 
Street and Covent Garden eleva- 
tions have tall stone mullions 
decorated with dog-tooth carv- 
ing, and between these there are 
graceful cast-iron oriel windows 
(1 and 5), individually sus- 
pended. 

The plan of the building has 
a central eorridor and is divided 
along Covent Garden into cast- 
iron-framed bays, each fourth 
bay sealed by a stone wall and 
chimney breast. The courtyard 
side has deeper rooms with stan- 
chions set in from the facade 
*Published by Percy Lund, Humphries 
de Co. Ltd., 12 Bedford Square, London 


WC1. Photographs by Graham Smith 
and David Wrightson. 


The Perils of Vision 


making the latter a very early 
example of a eurtain wall (2). 
The building also is remark- 
able for several other reasons. 
First, it is one of the earliest 
attempts to break away írom 
the classical tradition of com- 
mercial architecture. In fact, 
although its name suggests а 
Gothic inspiration, it can hard- 
ly be said to be Gothic Revival, 
except perhaps for the suggestion 
of verticality in the stone mul- 
lions and the light and graceful 
quality of the oriel windows. 
The second point of impor- 
tance is the provision of adequate 
daylighting in the comparatively 
narrow, somber streets of а 
northern city where so often 
cloud obscures the sun. Here, 
of course, the “Gothic” facade 
scores over the usual classical 
type where wall surface pre- 
dominates over window opening. 
In Oriel Chambers the oriels 
allow daylight to enter through 
the front. But it is on the court- 
yard elevations that we see the 
most, remarkable use of this day- 
lighting system where, stripped 
of all decoration, long bands of 
glass project from the structural 
system (3 and 4), interrupted 
only by the stone cross-walls at 
each third bay. 
The third feature of the build- 
ing is the uncompromising ex- 
pression of the materials. The 
strueture consists of a cast-iron 
frame made up of arched invert- 
ed T beams supported on 6 in. 
square H-section stanchions. 
Shallow brick arches, plastered 
and expressed in the interior, 
span between the T beams and, 
with a top filling of concrete, 
support the floors: a system ap- 
proximating the one used on 
dock warehouses. But in Oriel 
Chambers the frame is exposed 
inside and the stanchions dis- 
played as undecorated sections. 
On the courtyard facade, the bot- 
tom panels of the long projecting 
windows are filled with thin 
stone slabs slotted between the 
frames of the windows: an early 
example of cladding. 
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о. 16 Cook Street (right) also 
N remarkable, mainly for its 
ard elevations. The back 
ymmetrieal ar- 


court} 
has an exciting 
rangement of windows, wall sur- 
face and chimney (6) which 
seems to foreshadow the work of 
the English Free Architecture 
Movement of the 19008. The 
long projecting windows in the 
court are similar to those on 
Oriel Chambers. But the most 
striking feature is the surprising- 
ly modern spiral staircase canti- 
levered from the main floors of 
the building and clad with sheet 
iron and plate glass (7). The 
-iron mullions of the stair- 
сазе are T-shaped on the outside 
to receive the panels, and are 
the shape of a bulbous spiral in- 


side. 

A damning article on Oriel 
Chambers was written by the 
pompous critic in The Builder of 
June 22, 1866. “The plainest 
brick 'ehouse in the town", he 
wrote, “is infinitely superior as a 
building to that large agglomera- 
tion of protruding plate-glass 
bubbles in Water Street termed 
Oriel Chambers. Did we not see 


this vast abortion—which would 
be depressing were it not ludi- 
crous—with our own eyes, we 
should have doubted the possi- 
bility of its existence. Where and 
in what are its beauties sup- 
posed to lie?" He continued in 
this vein for a further 250 words. 
It was at least а testimony of 


originality. 

We can only guess what effect 
it may have had upon Peter 
Ellis’ architectural practice. It is 
at least possible that this de- 
nigratory article by the London 
critic of a national architectural 
magazine may have seriously af- 
fected his future prospects. 

No. 16 Cook Street, which was 
probably almost finished when 
the criticism appeared, is the 
only other building we know 
definitely to have been designed 
by him. And, although he prac- 
ticed for another 18 years, by 
1867 the entry in Gore’s Direc- 
tory had been changed to in- 
clude “Civil Engineer.” By 1884, 
the next entry, the words Civil 
Engineer preceded Architect. The 
listings suggest that the talents 
of Peter Ellis had been directed 
away from architecture. 
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MAKING PRECAST CONCRETE 
DO MORE FOR LESS 


For the new IBM headquarters in Milwaukee, Architect 
Harry Weese kept costs down by assigning 
double duty—or more—to all the building's parts 


The new Milwaukee headquar- 
ters of International Business 
Machines Corp. is a further step 
in Architect Harry Weese's per- 
sonal exploration into the poten- 
tialities of precast concrete con- 
struction systems. A few years 
ago he produced а prototype 
called "the Poor Man's office 
building" (Jan. 1962 issue) in 
which structure, services and, 
not least, architecture were tight- 
ly integrated to meet the budg- 
ets of “humble corporations.” 
The Milwaukee building takes 
the idea of integration a few 
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ot ee the rear. It is split most of its | the prestressed tees which lat- 
#| length by a slim core of erally span the 30-ft. space be- 

um place concrete holding tween the walls and the core. 
rooms, elevators and stairwells As the drawing above shows, 
(typic n, left We has sed up hardly an 
Also cast 1 у the im- | opportunity to make the con- 
posing brace of ste columns | crete perform double duty: the 
and girders which supports the | core handles air distribution for 
A | exterior walls, and the podium | the building's interior zone; the 
teps further than even the Poor | ject a more humble image in its | on which the columns rest. | tees are both floor jo and ceil- 
Man's prototyy d it was put | buildings recently, and striving | (What look like blocks in the | ing; the sp: : between the tees 

together for $1 per square | to keep their costs 1 podium are really the columns | hold the lighting fixtures. 

foot—a figure h IBM must The seven-story building is| bumped out to express the fact > pr x do 
have found particularly pleasing. | long and narrow (240 by 78 ft.), | that they 7 e han double duty: they are 


M 1 xactly impov- a | ont parking lot and | Everything else is ast: > | structure, skin, window frame 
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he IBM building's versatile 

exterior wall 
of panels 9 ft. wide by the one- 
story floor height of 11 ft., con- 
taining two windows flanking 
а slim mullion. At each of из 
vertical ends, the panel becomes 

half-circle which, in union 
with another panel, forms a per- 
pendieular pipe spacious enough 
to а 15 in. diameter air 
supply duet (drawings, above). 

Weese devised an uncompli- 
eated system for vertieally соп- 
necting the panels that 
the precast walls the continuity 


are composed 


gives 


and monolithie action of cast- 
in-place concrete. Two vertical 
holes, 6 in. in diameter and sur- 
rounded by spirals of reinforcing 
bars, were cast in each panel. 
Once the panels were erected, 
vertical reinforcing was placed in 
the holes, which were then filled 
with concrete—and ома, a col- 
umn. No steel plates, inserts, 
bolts or welding were needed, 
close tolerances were unneces- 
sary, and adjustment was easy. 

Weese’s unusually simple sys- 
tem of air distribution is made 
possible by the narrowness of 


the building, The interior half 
of the 30 ft. space is served by 
the core, from which air is shot 
through cone-shaped induction 
units. The perimeter zone is 
taken care of by induction units 
in boxes beneath the windows. 
In enclosed areas, the lighting 
troffers become air ducts. 

The lighting itself represents 
a departure of another sort. 
Here Weese has resurrected in- 
direct, lighting, which has long 
been out of favor for use in of- 
fice buildings. The triangular fix- 
tures are hung in the ceiling 


wr ont urea a Tn 
lighting is indirect, reflected from the 
white-painted channels above. 


"As a matter of general principle, 1 
am against grilles,” says Weese. So 
he has used cone-shaped nozzles to 
project air from the core to the in- 
terior zone of the office areas. 


IBM lobby is enclosed by glass and 
aluminum in an oval shape, leaving 
an open "arcade" around the perim- 
eter of the building. 


—> 
The rear of the building opens onto 
a landscaped parking structure which 


supplements the garage under the 
building itself. Peeking over the roof 
is the large penthouse which con- 
ceals the mechanical equipment. 


channels formed by the exposed 
tees, which are painted white to 
reflect light. The system yields 
an unusally uniform 100 footcan- 
dles at desk level, 

The building's sturdy, deeply 
molded facade and the carefully 
controlled color of the concrete 
give 1% a nice compatibility with 
its venerable neighbors, notably 
the vaguely Richardsonian Post 
Office shown at right. For IBM, 
Weese has created an impeccably 
ordered, logical, handsome and 
articulate structure. It was 
cheap, too. — James BAILEY 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


IBM Building, Milwaukee. Owner: 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; Architects: Harry Weese & Asso- 
ciates; Landscape Architects: The Of- 
fice of Dan Kiley; Structural Engi- 
neers: The Engineers Collaborative; 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers: 
S. В. Lewis & Associates; Lighting 
Consultant: William Lam; General 
Contractor: Selzer-Ornst Co. 

Building area: 199,013 sq. ft. (base- 
ment parking level, 36,885 sq. ft; 
grade level, 19,530 sq. ft.; lobby level, 
18,010 sq. ft.; six office floors, 18,720 
sq. ft. each; mechanical penthouse, 
18,720 sq. ft); Construction Cost: $3,- 
117,596; Unit Cost: $17.52 per sq. ft., 
plus $2.00 per sq. ft. partition allow- 
ance. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Balthazar Korab. 


TAXES 


BY PERRY PRENTICE 


Mr. Prentice, the former Editor and 
Publisher of the Architectural Forum, 
was for 25 years a Vice President of 
Time, Inc. He is now an active con- 
sultant to business and government 
on technical and economic matters 
relating to the building industry. He 
is an honorary member of the AIA 
and is now serving the profession as 
а Trustee of the АЈА Foundation. 
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there can be no one, no simple, 
no easy solution, and we need all 
the tools we can get—including, in 
many instances, all the tools the 
Federal government has offered. 


oR a problem so vast and 
complex as urban renewal 
and urban development 


What I am about to suggest 


is not offered as a substitute for 
the tools now being used, but I 
do think an essential concomitant 
and perhaps an essential pre- 
requisite to making the other 
tools work. It is a tool that has 
never been tried in this country; 
but it is working successfully in 
Australia, in New Zealand, in 


South Africa, in Denmark, and 
in parts of Canada—and in each 
instance its effectiveness seems to 
vary in direct proportion to how 


strongly it is applied. 


This is a strictly free-enter- 
prise, profit-motive tool, so per- 
haps I had better start off by 
loudly affirming my personal 


AND THE DEATH OF CITIES 


faith in free enterprise and the 
profit motive. By and large I 
don’t think there can be any 
substitute for free enterprise and 
the profit motive when it comes 
to satisfying a multiplicity of 
similar but not identical human 
needs, And, specifically, there 
can be no substitute for free en- 
terprise in meeting a problem as 
unbelievably complicated as the 
problem of urban development. 

When we find a notorious ex- 
ample where free enterprise and 
the profit motive have failed to 
meet a complex human need, I 
believe very strongly that—be- 
fore we decide to ask the Gov- 
ernment to step in and use tax 
dollars to do the job—we should 
first try to find out why private 
enterprise failed in this particu- 
lar case and see if we cannot 
eliminate the cause of its failure. 

I think we can all agree that 
the two most notorious examples 
of this failure are: 

First, the failure of private 
enterprise to provide good homes 


pay—has soared clear through 
the roof. The home builders have 
voted three 10 one that this land 
price inflation is their number 
one problem in trying to meet 
this country’s need for better 
housing. I will go even further 
than that: this intolerable, tax- 
subsidized inflation in land prices 
is the only reason why private 
enterprise cannot hope to build 
new big-city housing cheap 
enough to meet the needs of 
middle income families and the 
biggest reason why private en- 
terprise cannot meet the housing 
needs of low income families. 
To cite only one example: The 
average price of New York City 
land taken for re-development 
has recently been $486,000 an 
acre. How can private enterprise 
be expected to provide low-cost 
housing in the face of land prices 
like that? When you have to pay 
too much for your land, you 
have no choice but to build high- 
rise structures to spread the too- 
high land cost over as many 
units as possible—and building 
high-rise structures costs at least 
50 per cent more per square foot 
than building low-rise structures, 
So the higher cost of paying too 
much for the land gets com- 
pounded by the cost of having 
to pay too much for construction. 


for the urban poor (ie, the 
failure to wipe out slums) ; 
Second, the failure of private 
enterprise to use urban and sub- 
urban land wisely and economi- 
cally (i.e., the creation of urban 
blight and suburban sprawl). 
The reason for these failures is 
not far to seek, The reason—not 
quite the only reason but by far 
and away the biggest reason—is 
that today's tax policies (Feder- 
al as well as local) harness the 
profit motive backwards when 
it comes to land use, land de- 
velopment, and redevelopment. 


The profitable slums 


"These tax policies make slums 
the most profitable of all housing 
investments; they often make it 
more profitable to let property 
decay than to keep it up or 
improve it; they often make it 
more profitable to mis-use or 
under-use land than to put land 
to its optimum use; they give 
speculation in vacant land such 
preferential tax treatment that 
(to quote an article in Fortune) 
they “set [such speculation] 
apart from the market action of 
supply and demand." 

Ours is a tax-activated, tax- 
accelerated, tax-direeted, tax- 
dominated economy. Every busi- 
ness decision has to be checked 
against its tax consequences; and 
when property owners check the 
tax consequences of using land 
better versus using land worse, 
or spending money for improve- 
ments versus letting properties 
decay, they find, too often, that 
our tax system penalizes what is 
socially desirable and subsidizes 
what is socially undesirable. 

Here is the two-fold way our 
tax system harnesses the profit 
motive backwards in the building 
industry: 

The first way is that our 
system taxes the value of unim- 
proved or underimproved land so 
lightly that land owners are 
under no pressure to sell until 
they are offered many times what 
their land is worth; and so light- 
ly that there is no tax restraint 
on its price. So the price of our 
land—which reflects the capital- 
ized difference between the rent 
the land can be expected to earn 
and the taxes it must expect to 


Deterring development 


The second way our tax sys- 
tem operates against our best 
interests is the manner in which 
it taxes improvements. Our sys- 
tem taxes improvements so heav- 
ily that it makes slums the most 
profitable of all real estate in- 
vestments. And so our slums are 
still spreading faster than urban 
redevelopment can clear them 
out. As all bankers know (but 
too few tax men seem to realize) 
а 1% per cent-a-year tax on im- 
provements works out over the 
years like paying a single 30 per 
cent completion tax on the in- 
stallment plan. And a 30 per 
cent tax, quite obviously, can be 
а terrific deterrent. 

More than 50 years ago Lloyd 
George warned the British Par- 
liament that “low rent public 
housing bills will never be effec- 
tive until you tackle the taxation 
of land values." And five years 


ago the report of the Mayor's 
Special Committee on Housing in 
New York echoed the same 
thought, asserting: 

"The seemingly unstoppable 
spread of slums has confronted 
the great cities of the nation with 
chronic financial erisis. . . . The 
$2 billion publie housing program 
has not made any appreciable 
dent in the number of slum dwell- 
ings. . .. No amount of eode en- 
forcement . . . will be able to keep 
pace with slum formation until 
and unless the profit is taken out 
of slums by taxation.” 


Abetting sprawl 


As for suburban sprawl, here 
are some of the ways our tax 
system abets it: 

> Under-assessment makes it 
cheap and easy for speculators 
to hold desirable land off the 
market for years, thus forcing 
remature subdivision of land 
arther out by forcing developers 
о “leap-frog” out into the coun- 
ryside to find land they can 
afford to buy. In Nassau County, 
song Island, for example, there 
s evidence that idle land is as- 
kessed at an average of less than 
per cent of its market value. 
| Land speculation profits are 
laxed not more than half as 
heavily as ordinary income pro- 
vided the land owner does noth- 
ng to develop his property (if 
e does do something construc- 
ive, he is then taxed as a land 
eveloper at income tax rates). 

»- Even the small local tax 
arried by land is fuliy deductible 
om state and Federal income 
es. This is another way of say- 
g that a rich land speculator 
апа most idle land is in the 
ands of rich men) can deduct 


Today, land carries а much 
aller share of the realty tax 
ad and a very much smaller 
are of the total tax load than 
ver before. 

Fifty years ago land carried 
o-thirds of the realty tax load ; 
mes and other improvements 
rried only one-third. Today the 
oportions are almost exactly 


reversed. Improvements carry 
two-thirds of the realty tax load; 
land carries only one-third. 
Fifty years ago land carried 
nearly half the total tax load— 
state, national, and local. That 
was before the income tax, the 
inheritance tax, the corporation 
tax, the gasoline tax, the taxi- 
ride tax, and most of the other 
nuisance taxes that have since 
been piled on. Today land— 
which is one-third of our total 
national wealth—carries less than 
5 per cent of the total tax load. 


Just why the owners of slums 
and idle land should be the bene- 
ficiaries of such undertaxation 
seems impossible to explain or 
justify. A hundred and sixty 
years ago the pioneer classical 
economist Ricardo pointed out 
that "the interests of the land 
owner are directly contrary to 
the interests of every other ele- 
ment in the economy." 


The public investment 


Actually, the value of unim- 
proved suburban lend and un- 
derimproved urban land derives 
100 per cent, and perhaps more 
than 100 per cent, from money 
the community has had to invest 
in roads, streets, sewers, schools, 
water supplies, fire protection, 
police protection, and other com- 
munity facilities without which 
that land would be neither ac- 
cessible nor livable. A recent 
study in Montreal came up with 
this fascinating statistic: if local 
land owners had to pay the city 
5 per cent interest on the city's 
investment in these community 
facilities without which their land 
would be unusable and therefore 
worth almost nothing, then the 
eity could run its government 
and operate its plant without col- 
lecting any taxes at all! 


That fantastic statistic may be 
hard to believe, but an example 
nearer at hand suggests that the 
Canadian statisticians may have 
actually understated their case: 

The New York Regional Plan 
Association has said that it will 
cost $7,100 per additional family 
to provide the necessary roads 
and streets needed for the re- 
gion's population growth from 
now to 1970, and $4,100 per ad- 


ditional family for new schools 
—$11,200 per additional family 
for these two plant investments 
alone. Change that phrase “per 
family” to read “$11,200 per lot” 
and you may get some idea of 
the vast investment of other 
people's tax dollars that is needed 
to make urban and suburban 
land usable and thus to make 
land speculation so profitable. 

Or take a simpler example of 
how our system of public invest- 
ment for private profit works: 
The tax payers spent more than 
$400 million to build the New 
York Thruway, and the first ef- 
fect of that public investment 
was to add much more than 
$400 million to the land prices 
along the Thruway route. 

The value of almost all other 
kinds of private property de- 
rives from the efforts of the 
owner and/or of the people the 
owner employs. For example: if 
a company's stock is worth $250 
million today, it is worth that 
because the company's employees 
have worked together successful- 
ly on the owner's payroll to make 
it worth that much. 

But if & corner in Midtown 
Manhattan is worth $15 million 
today, hardly a dollar of that $15 
million derives from anything the 
owners of that property—past or 
present—have done to make that 
corner valuable. Every dollar of 
that $15 million derives from the 
growth of the metropolitan com- 
munity around that corner, and 
from the enormous multibillion- 
dollar investment the community 
has made in facilities without 
which that corner would be good 
only for truck farming—and rot 
very good at that. 


The private rewards 


In 1963, the New York Herald 
Tribune rounded off its six-part 
feature on “Who Owns New 
York” by asking “What have 
these men who have made mil- 
lions out of the soaring price of 
the city's land contributed to the 
city’s development?” And the 
Tribune answered that question 
with just one word: “Nothing.” 

What moral justification can 
there be for giving land specula- 
tion more favorable tax treat- 


ment than any other income 
source? How can anyone argue 
that deflating the price of land 
by making land owners pay all 
the community costs needed to 
make their land saleable is an at- 
tack on our whole system of pri- 
vate property? Do land owners 
have some special right (in Mil- 
lais' words) to “get rich in their 
sleep"? What is so sacred about, 
land speculation profits whose 
magnitude (in Winston Church- 
ills words) is "apt to vary in 
direet proportion to the disserv- 
ice the speeulator has done to 
the eommunity" by holding his 
land off the market until other 
people's investment has maxi- 
mized its price? Is it more im- 
portant to keep America safe for 
land speculation than to make 
America а better place to live 
in? Is heavy taxation of income 
morally right but heavy taxation 
of the community created loca- 
tion value of land morally 
wrong? 


Harnessing profits 


And why should we go on 
pouring billions of tax dollars 
into publie housing and urban 
redevelopment, without first ex- 
ploring whether it might not be 
possible to get the job done bet- 
ter and faster by private enter- 
prise if the profit motive were 
harnessed forwards instead of 
backwards—that is, by untaxing 
the improvements which are now 
so discouragingly overtaxed, and 
by shifting most of the local tax 
burden to the community cre- 
ated location values now almost, 
scandalously undertaxed? 

None of this is theory: It has 
worked in practice: for in Bris- 
bane, Australia, state law since 
1896 has forbidden any taxes at 
all on improvements, but the un- 
improved value of the land is 
subject (above & small exemp- 
tion) to a 9 per cent ad valorem 
tax—regardless of whether you 
build a 50-story building on it or 
use it for a parking lot. Accord- 
ing to Colin Clarke, the Oxford 
economist, who lived in Australia 
for 20 years, the city of Brisbane, 
with a metropolitan population 
of nearly three-quarters of a 
million, is “the only great eity in 
the world without a slum.” 


АМОТНЕК 
KIND 


OF CASTLE 


For all of its turrets and battlements, 
Louis Kahn's dormitory at Bryn Mawr 
College suggests more the refine- 
ment of a Renaissance chateau than 
the ruggedness of a Medieval fortress 


een from a distance, at the 
end of an allée of maples, 
the dormitory building that 
Louis Kahn has just completed 
at Bryn Mawr College presents 
a calmly symmetrical facade. The 
walls—slabs of dark gray slate 
covering ordinary concrete biock 
(far right)—seem quietly at 


home with the stone of surround- 
ing campus buildings. It is only 
moves 


closer that the 
rkable geometry 


as one 
dormitor 
asserts itself. 

The “Form” of the building, 
which in Kahn's lexicon means 
its organizing concept, is easily 
described. Three major interior 
spaces—lobby, dining room, and 
living room—are wrapped in а 
individual 


continuous lattice of 
bedrooms. The three big spaces 
are the cores of three square 


blocks, lined up on the diagonal 
and touching only at the corners, 
leaving all their faces available 
for bedrooms. 

This unusual reflects 
Kahn's thinking the 
square. To him, the corner of a 


plan 
about 


square 18 the unique point; em- 
phasizing the center of one face 
is ап arbitrary act. Entering the 
square at its corner, as one does 
here, produces "delight in dis- 
covering its nature," says Kahn. 


'The layout of interior spaces 
generates a circulation pattern 
along both diagonal and orthog- 
onal lines, with all the fascina- 
tion — and convenience — of a 
knight's moves in The 
main entrance is the center from 
which direet routes fan out to- 
ward all parts of the building 


chess. 


Location of the entrance on the 
second story—a convenience per- 
mitted by site— 
places it in the center vertically 
as well ав horizontally. 


the sloping 


The fact that the seminal 
Form of the dormitory has come 
through the design process al- 


unchanged is unusual in 
n's work. In 


most 
the context of Ka 
both his practice and his theory, 
the Form is only the beginning; 
ав design proceeds, it is reshaped 
to fit the particulars of the pro- 
gram. But in the dormitory, the 
three blocks have kept their reg- 
ular shapes, despite distinet dif- 
ferences in their use. 

One aspect of the Form—the 
idea of the major interior spaces 


60 


being enclosed by a dense bar- 
пег— at first disturbed Kahn, 
who has said that even movie 
theaters should have some con- 
tact with the world outside. His 


doubts were resolved by the 
memory of Scottish castles he 
had visited and admired. The 


dormitory has been compared to 
a castle, but Kahn objects to the 
analogy being carried too far. “I 
took 
castle,” he says. “It showed me 
that 
the 
The dormitory is not intended 
as a fortress of feminine virtue 
and it doesn't look like one. Its 


only one idea írom the 


living space at the core of 
milding can be made livable.” 


> less rugged than others 
at Gothic Bryn Mawr; their flat, 
crisply divided surfaces suggest 
dawning 
Florence or at Chambord, a castle 


walls 


the Renaissance at 
of another sort that has recently 
aroused Kahn's interest. 

'The lattice of bedrooms behind 
these walls is, in Kahn's words, 
“a molecular structure that looks 
for the light.” The rooms within 
it were conceived as being 
finitely varied," but Kahn de- 
eided that two basie tvpes (plus 


“m= 


non-typical suites at the corners) 
would express the idea of variety 
within practical limits. 

The rooms, with their plastered 
surfaces and sunny nooks, are sur- 
prisingly domestic, but the major 
ire less so. The fact re- 
Kahn's that a 
dormitory "should not express a 


space 


flects conviction 
nostalgia for home." It is not, he 


points out, a permanent indi- 


vidual residence, like a house or 
an apartment, but “an 
place, a group place that can 
have its own values.” The big 
spaces of the Bryn Mawr dormi- 
tory show how much architec- 
tural drama such 
yield —Јонх MORRIS 


interim 


values can 


Drxox 


FACTS AND FIGURES: 


Eleanor Donnelley Erdman Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania. Architect: Louis |. Kahn; Struc 
tural Engineers: Keast & Hood; Struc- 
tural Consultant: Dr. August E. Ko- 
mendant; Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers: John W. Furlow, Inc.; 
Landscape Architect: George Patton 
Contractors: general construction, 
Nason & Cullen, Inc.; mechanical, 
Herman Goldner Company; electrical, 
Riggs-Distler Company. Building area: 
approx. 86,000 sq. ft. Cost $1,994,000. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: John Ebstel. 


unlight from lofty monitors floods the 

three major core spaces, highlighting 
the textures of poured concrete walls and 
oak and slate floors. Beneath the mon- 
itors are balconies, some of them 
equipped with kitchenettes to serve as 
"tea rooms". The entrance hall (1 and 
2) is reached through a small but spa- 
tially intricate porch (4). The living room 
(3) shows the rows of clear glass globes 
by which all three spaces will be illumi- 
nated. Kahn believes that the architect 
should provide only “the framework for 
living," not the portable trappings; the 
framework here is strong enough to sur- 
vive almost any kind of furnishings. 


he crenellated outline of the exterior 

walls is created by the interlocking 
of two types of student rooms (1 and 2). 
The outer face of the wall (3) is clad 
with 2-in. slabs of slate, supported and 
framed by precast members embedded in 
the concrete block structural wall. The 
contrast between the newly minted white 
concrete and the slate (gray as it ap- 
pears here) will be softened by time. 
The roofscape is dominated by the turret- 
like monitors—deliberately taller than | 
necessary. Stairways and parapets are 
ready for development of a roof garden. 


Бя 
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Koel PREVIEW 


EXPO 67: A FEW NEW ANGLES 


As the morning-after clean up begins 
at New York's Flushing Meadows (see 
page 68), proposals for Montreal's 
forthcoming Expo 67 are being an- 
nounced from all corners of the globe. 

At last count, 59 nations we plan- 
ning to participate in the fair, more 
than in any international exposition 
to date and over twice as many аз 
the New York fair could muster. 

Unlike Mr. Moses’ tight-fisted or- 
ganization, the Montreal man ment 
i$ putting up some interesting struc 
tures of its own: "theme pavilions’ 
organized around the subject of "Man 
and his World." "Man the Producer” 
(1) by Affleck, Desbarats, Dimako- 
poulos, Lebensold & Sise, illustrates 
the tetrahedral structura! matrix that 
will be characteristic of these рам! 
ions ("Man the Explorer", for in- 
stance, and "Мап the Creator"). "Man 
and his Community" has been singled 
out for special treatment by Van- 
couver architects Massey-Erickson 
(5); its nonconformity has something 
to do with its prominent location, next 
to Habitat 67 (July-August issue). 

Taking a cue, perhaps, from the 
fair management, most of the exhi- 
bitors have been looking for new 
angles. (Maybe everybody was tired 
of those sensual curves at New York.) 
Ontario (2) has come up with a group 
of tipsy tetrahedrons (by Architects 
Fairfield & Dubois). With characteristic 
(and welcome) restraint, the Nether- 
lands (3) has confined its angles to 
the intricacies of a space-frame struc- 
tural system (Architects J. У. С. Boks, 
Eijkelenboom and A. Middelhoek; 
Canadian associate: George F. Eber). 
he African nations will proclaim their 
isparity with a village (4) of jagged 
nd picturesque silhouette (Architect 
ohn Andrews). 

Not satisfied with angles alone, 
rance has combined them with 
urves, in a composition (by Archi- 
ect Jean Faugeron) with fancied re- 
emblance to a "Venetian lamp" (6) 
ne that has been struck by a run- 
way gondola, apparently. Israel (7) 
eems to be trying to capitalize on 
he international notoriety of the city 
all at Bat Yam-—architecture's an- 
wer to the argyle sock (architects: 
haron, Reznik & Sharon, one of 
hom was on the Bat Yam team, in 
ssociation with Rosen, Caruso and 
escei of Montreal) 

The British staked their reputation 
п the redoubtable Sir Basil Spence 
f Conventry Cathedral fame), who 
ame forth with some rather sophis- 
icated angles (8, 9) that are intended 
e British Information Office tells 
з "to reflect the maturity, strength, 
nd aspirations of the British nation." 
here will always be an England. 


РОКОМ 


zationaly апі administratively 
to the Highway Transportation 
Agency as to be in effect a cres- 
ture of the agency. This is clearly 
established by certain peculiar or- 
ganizational relationships—unique 
in state government—wherein the 
permanent chairman of the High- 
way Commission is also the ad- 
ministrator of the Highway Trans- 
portation Agency (which includes 
the Division of Highways), and 
the administrative officer of the 
Highway Commission is also the 
Direetor of Publie Works (which 


includes the Division of High- 
ways)." 
Despite this inbreeding, state 


law provides that a commission 
decision is conclusive evidence 
that a proposed highway or free- 
way "is planned or located in a 
manner which will be most com- 
patible with the greatest public 
good and the least private injury," 
and gives the commission absolute 
powers of eminent domain. 

The report also indicates the 
degree to which the highway engi- 
neers plan in splendid isolation. 
"At no point," it notes, 
cialists in other disciplines such 
as economies, landscape and de- 
sign architecture, fish and wildlife, 
park and recreation management, 
history and sociology, agriculture, 
and urban and regional planning, 
to name some examples, brought 
actively into the planning process." 

Finally, the report describes how 
the highway planners keep their 
plans secret as long as possible, 
reveal them only to local author- 
ities rather than the publie at 
large, and present their routes in 
а way that strongly implies that 
no others can be considered. Lo- 
calities which won't swallow such 
treatment, the report says, 
forced to rely upon their own re- 
sources" in presenting alternatives, 
The “expense and futility” of do- 
ing so tends to discourage them, 
and the state highway bulldozer 
rolls on. 


"are spe- 


"are 


$200 MILLION FOOTBALL 


As if to confirm in spades the 
findings, San Francisco's Great 
Freeway Debate (September is- 
sue) broke out into open warfare 
last month, complete with shots 
(verbal) and looting (real money). 

It all. started with a kindly 
“Dear John" letter from Califor- 
nia Governor Edmund G. (“Pat”) 
Brown to San Francisco Mayor 
John Shelley. The city, said Pat 


to John, was in grave danger of 
losing some $200 million in fed- 
eral highway funds if it didn't get 
off the dime and come up with 
а freeway plan—one that was ас- 
to the 
(їп the same vein, presumably, ав 


ceptable state, of course 


the existing state-blessed roller 
coaster below). But should Wash- 
ington withdraw the funds, Pat 
promised, he would try to get the 
diverted to Los Angeles 
and use state funds for San Fran- 
cisco. 

But what Pat didn’t know, be- 
cause the state Division of High- 
ways hadn't bothered to tell him, 
yas that Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator Rex Whitten had already 
snatched San money 
(inspiring Bastian’s cartoon, “The 
Snatch,” in the S. F. Chronicle, 
ађоте), on the grounds that the 
city couldn't possibly get its free- 
ways built before the federal pro- 
gram's 1972 expiration date. Whit- 
ten's ruling had been delivered to 
the division a full three weeks be- 
fore Pat his “Dear John” 
letter, 

Well, when Shelley learned of 
this, he turned green, He charged 
that the whole thing was a put-up 
job by the state division just to 
punish: San. Francisco for demand- 


money 


Francisco's 


wrote 


ing a where and how its 
freeways are to be built. 

Then the battleground shifted. 
to Washington, where the state 
fought to get the funds for Los 
Angeles апа Mayor Shelley fought 
to get them back. Shelley, a for- 
mer Congressman, proved the bet- 
ter infighter. While the state was 
concentrating its guns on Whitten, 
Shelley picked off Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, who promised 
to make a few phone calls. Арраг= 
ently he did, because Whitten an- 
nounced that, after all, San Fran- 
cisco could have a little more time. 


IMPROVING THE FLOW 


say in 


Federal programs to encourage 
good planning ‚and design often 
operate in the manner of a fun- 
nel: noble intentions pour from 
Washington funnel's 
mouth, but-only a trickle of action 
comes out of the narrow neck. 
The neck, of course, represents the 
regional offices of federal agencies. 

The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency now has taken a 
positive step toward improving 
the flow. It held a day-and-a-half 
long regional conference on en- 
vironmental design at Asilomar, 
on California’s Monterey Penin- 
sula. On one side of the table 
were HHFA officials from Wash- 
ington and the western regional 
office. On the other were archi- 
tects, landscape architects, plan- 
ners, and local officials. 

Both sides had their say. “The 
problem before us,” declared San 
Francisco Architect George Rock- 
rise, “is not renewal but 
rather human renewal. Even the 
physical “designers and planners 
now admit that proper architec- 
ture and verdant open spaces 
wrapped in economie feasibility 


into the 


Ё urban 


67 


are not enough.” At the same 
time, Rockrise criticized the San 


Francisco Community Renewal 
Program for "ignoring" urban 
estheties. 


The discussion soon got down 
{о cases of relationships between 
government and design and plan- 
ning professionals. Sam Weinstein, 
acting regional commissioner for 
the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, had a pertinent question: 
“Do you landscape 
architects and planners want the 
money-funneler to make decisions 
about the value of a design and 
throw it back to the architect if it 
seems not to be of high enough 
quality?” The from the 
assembled professionals was a re- 
sounding “Yes!” 


architects, 


answer 


At summary session, the 60 
participants agreed that federal 
officials should make greater use 


of design consultants, and should 
help generate grass roots enthusi- 
asm for better environment 
They probably also would agree 
that similar conferences should be 
held in HHFA's other five regions. 
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CLIP-ON 


THE HISTORY OF 


The first full-scale history of the 
idea of Clip-On, or Plug-In, Archi- 
tecture has been written for 
Number 63 of the Walker Art 
Center's Design Quarterly by Dr. 
Reyner Banham, with the usual 
blend of- scholarship 
and wisecracks. The startlingly 
illustrated pages indicate that 
Clip-On is an idea to be taken 
riously, but perhaps not so seri- 
ously as it is taken here. 

Under various names, says Dr. 
Banham, the concept of indeter- 
minate architecture (anonymous, 
endlessly linked, non-centristic") 
has been "circulating in Britain 
for the past 15 years and is there- 


Banhamie 


fore probably due to be taken up 
shortly in the United States." 
Having extended this gloved fist 

water, Dr. Banham 
idea back to the archi- 
Mies Rohe, 
excerpting from a 1951 lecture Бу 
Richard Llewelyn Davies. Davies 
pointed out that the corner detail 
at Mies's Alumni Memorial Hall at 
IIT "dissolves away," 
extend. the 


across the 
traces th 


tecture of van der 


allowing the 


imagination to walls 
“infinitely into space.” 

It is а long way from Mies to 
the tower designed by Peter Cook 
for Montreal's Expo 67 (above), 
but Dr. Banham makes a linkage 
by joining the idea of indetermin- 
ism to the development of prefab- 
ricated dwelling units and, finally, 
to the a potentially 
endless “infrastructure 


concept of 
of services 


to clip or plug the units into. This 
last, of broke upon the 
world in Cook's Archigram, which 
Dr. Banham describes as “between 


course, 


се comic and 


an architects в 


а magazine of protest.’ 
Most of the 
cluding the Plug-in-City 


illustrations (in- 


below) 


come from Archigram. Says Dr. 
Banham of its editors, “They 
make no bones about being in the 
image business—like the rest of us 
they urgently need to know what 
the city of the future is going to 
look like .” Dr. Banham is as 
silent as Archigram on the rather 
how this 


important question. of 


future city is to come about 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


In its December issue, Esquire 
takes a slightly shorter-range and 
more firmly footed look into the 
urban future. It goes only as far 
as the Year 2,000, and bases its 
айу in being. 
selected by an 


vision. on ideas al 

The ideas were 
unidentified panel of 5 
ties,” and range from traffic. con- 
trol systems (RCA and IBM) to 
the 


Johnson) 


authori- 


ading of city streets (Philip 
Also among those repre- 


sented Reston, Louis Kahn's 
Philadelphia plan, the. Herman 
Miller Action Office, Le Corbusi- 


er's combination city and super- 


highway 
It is a solid and satisfying 
and it ends, appropri- 


picture below. The 


sampling, 


ately, with the 


Allon 
should be used to 


bulldozer, critic Schoener 


suggests mow 
down suburban housing, thereby 
апа giv- 


ing us a chance to start again.” 


‘restoring the landscape 
CHALLENGE IN ST. LOUIS 


The St 
long has been among the handful 


Louis Post-Dispatch 


of U. S. newspapers to show in- 
formed concern with the environ- 


ment. In late September, it 


capped its performance with а 
remarkable magazine-size supple- 
ment, "Challenges and Choices," 
commemorating the city's Bicen- 
tennial. 

Edited by George McCue, the 
newspaper's talented art critic and 
urban design specialist, the supple- 


ment drew on contributors with 
names like Fullbright, Myrdal, 
Udall, Fuller (R. Buckminster), 


and Johnson (Lyndon B.). The 
subject matter went from the very 
general (“Modern Man in Search 
of Himself" Jacques Barzun) to 
the particular ("The Case for a 
Domed City", Виску) 

Dean Joseph R 
Washington University's school of 


Passonneau of 


architecture, in an article entitled 
"The City: А Public Investment 
in Private Values," crisply told St 
Louis what it must do to shape its 
future: create "а form of govern- 
ment that corresponds to the form 
of cities,” ie, metropolitan; es- 


tablish а municipal tax base ade- 


meet. inc 


quate to easing obliga-| 


tions; develop “rational planning 
processes to help the metropolitan 
area make sound decisions.” 
“The City as an object for labor 
will become relatively less impor- 
tant,” concluded Passonneau. “But 
the city as a work of art can oc 
сиру an increasing part of our so. 


ciety far into the future.” 


UPS & DOWNS 


The pavilion trade picked up a 
the New York World’s Fair ap 
Th4 


Indonesian government announce 


proached its Oct. 17 doomsday 


that it would take its exotic pavil 
and Electri 
would Disneylanc 


General 
go to 
two years at Flush 


ion home, 
said its 

where, after 
ing Meadows, it should feel righ 
at home 

The little Den 
pavilion will become a “showcas 
for Danish imports" in exurbai| 
Westport, Conn.; and the Mor 
mon pavilion will become a сћареј 
in Plainview, Long Island. Th 
most alarming news was an u 
confirmed report that the Joh 
son's Wax Pavilion would b 
moved to the home office in Ra 
cine—the home office, of coursd 
being one of Frank Lloyd Wright 
greatest The  pavilio 
(right, above) was not designe| 
by Mr. Wright. The best news wa 
that the Nagare wall on the Jay 
anese Pavilion (right) would 
donated to Manhattanville Сој 
lege of the Sacred Heart in Pu 
chase, N.Y 


pleasant 


works 


12 fate of the Spanish Pavilion 
vined uncertain, as did that of 


The effort was 


Moses) and for destruc- 


wheel (below), which is scheduled 
to remain whirling. The latter, he 
said, is “a useless and vulgar сус- 
sore," a fact which should become 
more obvious when the eyesores 


down 


ull around it nre torn 


WITHOUT PROFIT 
The Fair 


shabbier its closing approached; 


grew — progessively 


the plastic discolore the pen 


nants faded, the streets and walk- 
On the 


huge crowd amused itself by tear- 


ways littered last day the 


ing up the flowers, roots and all 
(top photo)—the flowers that 
were to be the precursers of the 


formal gardens that Robert Moses 


had always envisioned on the 
former garbage dump-at Flushing 
Meadows. 


But then the. Fair was shabby 


from the start. Moses had sacri- 
ficed everything to profit, so that 
this time there would be а sur- 
plus big enough to build his 
dream of a park. It would have 
taken $23 The Fair lost 
$17.5 million in its first ASON, 
and this year's deficit is yet to be 
tallied. (Moses still is determined 
to build his park, using money 
from the Triboro Bridge and Tun- 
nel Authority, а more profitable 
enterprise of which ће is chair- 
man.) 

One of the things Moses sacri- 
The Fair 
at a uniquely 
better 
build an 


million 


ficed was environment 


could have shown 


strategic moment, а way 


to organize and entity 


of city size. Instead of being built 


the way American cities should 


be built, it was built the way they 
have been built, without design or 


distinction. Tt was a terrible waste 


MEE AWARDS 


WHO WON WHAT? 


Architec- 


tural League of New York holds a 


Every few years the 


competition in each of the environ- 
mental design areas it is concerned 


with — architecture, engineering. 
sculpture, “design and. craftsman- 
land- 


crowned by 


hip,” mural. painting, and 


scape architecture 


awards for outstanding collabora- 


ion. This vear the League gave 23 


awards, and some buildings got 


more than one, so it becomes very 


difficult to say who won what 


Some firm. results сап be dis- 
cerned amid the intricacies of the 
program, however. The Deere 
building in Moline, Ill. (Hero 


wehiteets) 
got the Medal of 
Honor (as well as a Silver Medal 
for Architecture). The Harvard 
Married Students Housing in Cam- 
Mass 


wehitects 


Saarinen & Associates, 


Collaborative 


Jackson & 
bettered the 


bridge, (Sert, 
Gourley, 
Deere Building in at 


spect: it got a Gold 


ast one re- 
Medal Тог 
Architecture 

Some of the winners must have 
Philip Johnson 
won two citations for 


New York 


mixed -emotions 
for instance 


collaboration (for his 


State Pavilion), but nothing for 
just plain architecture: SOM build- 
ings took medals for sculpture 


(two of them, both for Noguchi's 
work) and "design and craftsman- 
ship" (for Ward Bennett's work 
at the Chase Manhattan Bank), 
but nary a thing for the architec- 
ture of the same buildings. 

The most confusing note of all 
was sounded by the jurors for land- 
made no 
"Certain 


who 
that 


scape architecture 


awards but noted 


projects submitted were in- 
ehgible for awards because their 
designers members of the 
jury." In didn't like 


anything except what they them- 


were 
short, they 


selves had done. They did, how- 


'commend" Archi- 
Edward Larrabee Barnes for 


ever, choose to 


tect 


his “sensitive consideration of the 
site in the design of the Haystack 
Mountain School of Arts and 
Crafts" We wonder how 
Barnes about 


(above) 
feels 
mended by a 


being com- 


jury of landscape 
wehiteets for one aspect of an al- 
archi- 


together excellent work of 


tecture. 


THE CAR ACROSS THE HALL 


We've 
shame that the apartment dweller 
the house dweller, 


always thought it a 
could not, like 


have a bedroom for his ear just 


But 
and, not sur- 


| few steps from his own 
love will find п way 
prisingly, а Frenchman has done 
it. Architect Cha- 
teau has designed a Paris apart- 
parking 


(cutaway 


Pierre-Laurent 


with 
hall 


ment house just 


vero» the model 
below 

An existing six-story garage ad- 
site of Chateau’s build- 
ing, so he simply grafted his-nine- 
onto it. Tenants 
ears through the 


joined the 


building 
drive 
ground floor of the apartment to 
then up the 
ramps to corridors along the back 


story 
will their 


ramps- in the rear, 


of each floor—the corridors being 


the links between the two. struc- 
tures, Only residents on the seventh 
to ninth floors will have to suffer 
their 


the torture of not having 


same level 


ears on the 


| 


STANFORD WHITE 
AND THE WHEREWITHAL 


If you are having trouble in clos- 
ing your books for 1965, it might 
help to consider the fact that even 
Stanford White had his problems 
with clammy clients in the matter 
of fees. The great White made a 
genuine fortune out of architec- 
ture in his heyday, the golden 
1880's and 90's and the turn of the 
century. But in the years when 
he, nt age 28, was taking on his 


own first independent commissions 
before leaving H.H. Richardson's 
employ, he was squeezed hard by 
& client named J. P. Morgan. 
Here, from the 1931 biography of 
White by Charles C. Baldwin, are 
some details extracted from let- 
ters by Stan White to his promis- 
ing sculptor friend Gus St. Gau- 
dens (right), then newly arrived 
in Paris, where White longed and 
intended to travel also: 
“Enclosed you will find a very 
bad sketch traced from a hasty 
finished drawing of  Morgan's 
tomb—the Honorable Morgan, I 
should say. He has accepted it 
und wishes us to go right ahead 
— you to start to work the minute 
you get to Paris. Oh, he is a most 
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Honorable gent, indeed! He has 
gouged me out of half my com- 
mission. Confound the man! The 
commission always charged on 
monumental work is from ten to 
twenty-five per cent, according to 
the size and cost of the work. He 
said that he wouldn’t give more 
than five рег cent to any man, etc. 
My inclination was to pick пр my 
hat and bid him good morning, 
but I remembered that I was poor 
and young and had run into debt 
to get abroad and that it might 
interfere with you. So I told him 
that I would think over the mat- 
ter—which I did—swallowed my 
pride and accepted five per cent, 
not on the total cost of the monu- 
ment, but on the cost minus your 
work. . . . In case Morgan is 
hard on you as he is-on me, why 
we will grin and bear it together." 

White's wo 
mail continued, but St. Gaudens 
reassured him: 

^I have not the slightest doubt 
but that all will be all right. Mor- 
gan's contract with me is that he 
pays for the marble delivered in 
Paris, I will see tonight, but I 
think nothing is said about the 
freight to New York. I never pay 
that; and he knows it. Of course, 
if I can't bring the marble to 
Paris, I'm certainly not going to 
pay the freight to New York from 
Italy. He gets his tomb cheap 
enough as it is, I must say though 
that Morgan used to be very 
brutal to me at times; and yet 
afterwards did all he 
push me. Perhaps his bark is 
worse than his bite. Either way 
it's disgusting." 


As 


ied complaints Бу 


could to 


Any architect would, of course, 
agree. Morgan never did де! this 
tomb, incidentally. But White 
went on to claim Morgan as a 
major client when the young 
architect, returning from abroad in 


1879, became a 25 per cent part- 
ner in the new firm McKim (42 
per cent) Mead (33 per cent) and 
White. Later White even shared 
at least one of the banker's in- 
vestments, although not as good 
а one as US. Steel, When Madison 
Square Garden opened in 1890 
among the important. stockholders 
were J. P. Morgan (below), with 


2,693 shares, Stanford White (1,100 
shares), and McKim Mead and 
White (350 shares). Like more 
than a few architects’ investments 
in their own buildings, the hall 
turned out to be a steady financial 
loser. 

But White did well enough 
otherwise to be able to become a 
considerable art patron. There are 
many memories, as well, of his 
dispensing largess to impecunious 
artists out of kindness, with a 
jovial but disereet hand. And not 
onlv artist One memory of 
White by a painter friend, Ed- 
ward Simmons, may help in phi- 
losophizing financial 
deductible or not: 

One day in the 90's, Simmons 
recalled, when he and White to- 
gether were dashing out of the 
Players Club, they came upon a 
professional beggar “well known 
as being always just a quarter 
short of the fare needed to get 
him to New Rochelle." The man 
had hardly time to begin his 
pitch, recalled Simmons: “White 
did not hesitate. He reached down 
into his pocket, pulled out some 
silver, and, with an embarrassed 
smile, forced it on the beggar.” 
Simmons protested to White, a 
moment later, “I suppose you 
know уоште not doing him any 
good. Je's rich... .” 

“ ‘Oh,’ said White, ‘you don't 
understand. I'm not trying to do 
good to anyone. I'm simply try- 
ing somehow to justify my own 
existence.’” And rushed on. 
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The new Charles Pollock executive chair is a masterpiece of design engineering: 
the extruded aluminum rim locks shell, upholstery and base together. Knoll's De- 
sign Development Group has combined varied materials in a chair of style and 
practical comfort. It is available in several versions. May we send you a brochure? 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC. 320 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


Showrooms in: Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Miami Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington, D.C. + international: Argentina Australia 
Austria Belgium Brazil Canada Finland France Germany Greece India Iran Мају Mexico 
Netherlands Norway Philippines Spain Sweden Switzerland Tunisia Uruguay Venezuela 


AUSTIN LEVER: 


LOOKS AS GOOD ASIT LOCKS 


Who says the curve has to be the line of beauty? Straight lines and rec- 
tangles can create a beautiful door handle too. Not that we are trying to 
make you go straight in selecting a lockset design. Rather, we want you 
to have many alternatives to choose from, because good taste is really 
a matter of choice. And the right choice is not something we sell you, 


it's something we owe you.* 


Austin lever handle shown 
with Yale Mono-Lock 


Yale & Towne, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Eaton Manufacturing Company 
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MA LETTERS 


CHICAGO CIRCLE 
Forum: Which way is up? If di- 
rections aren't better in your mi- 
crocity of the future everyone will 
be as lost as I was in the Chicago 
Circle Campus story [Sept. '65]! 
North seems to be left on page 25 
but on page 24 freeways are on 
north and west so north should be 
up. However the city map on 
page 24 has fr ys on north and 
east so north is left (on 25)? 
Remember what Gertrude said: 
А. compass rose is a compass rose 
is a compass rose. . . . Do not pass 
go but proceed directly to jail! 
Cheers. 


TERRY WATERS 


Malibu, Calif. Architect 
Forum: Your coverage of the 
of Illinois’ new urban 
campus was excellent. Don't you 
think, however, that it is а bit 
far-fetched to sell Netsch's 
"matehbook concept" of a most 
complex problem to an audience 
of architects? 


Univers 


LEONARD NOTKIN 


Lexington, Mass. Architect 


The real point about the “match- 
book concept," revealed in the few 
sentences following our reference 
Lo it, is that it was no mystic in- 


| spiration, but came only after 


more than a year of painstaking 
analysis.—Ekp. 


Forum: We are, of course, de- 
lighted with the thoroughness and 
thoughtfulness of your presenta- 
lion on the Chicago Circle cam- 
pus. The method of subdividing 
the story is а beautiful technique 
for explaining а complex problem. 

Because the story is so complete 
and thorough, however, there has 
been а sense of frustration among 
those who contributed so heavily 
to the project and were not recog- 
nized. I am therefore requesting 
that you publish their names. 

Administrative: F. W. Kraft, R. 
L. Kreutz. 

Technical: R. Lenke, G. Hays, 
T. Itano, B. Whateley, R. Warfel, 
S. Eisenberg, K. Mullin, R. Roth- 
man, B. Horneman, А. Wlodzi- 
mierski. 

Construction: K. Belford, J. 
Falkenthal, H. McGinnis, У. Dem- 


binski 


WALTER A, NETSCH, JR. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects 
Chicago 


Forum: Your September issue is 
most interesting, especially the 


section on the Chicago Circle 
Campus. Projects such as this 
always leave me sad in that so 
much effort. should be expended 
without concern to the total en- 
vironment. Look at page 40, top 
picture. Can a civilization grow 
and prosper in an atmosphere that 
lookslike that? We as a profession 
should stop and do a lot of soul 
searching before we wax eloquent 
about architecture in the city of 
today, а most noisome place. 
The cover is most expressive of 
this theme—total environment, 
There are two tall smokestacks to 
the left which are belching forth 
a pall of smoke, obscuring the 
cities’ most precious asset—pure 
air. Without a sudden and dra- 
matic turn-about in our polluting 
of the air, urban America will be- 
come an interesting specimen for 
some far distant archacologist. 


STANLEY E. RICHARDSON 


Hope, N. J. Architect 


Our photographers had a bit ој 
bad luck with smog; the air isn't 
always that way, even in Chicago. 
As for the cover, we thought 
everybody would recognize it as 
the result of a little photographic 
tampering. We admit, however, 
that it looks а bit like a cover for 
an issue on air pollution—np. 


Forum: Frankly, you folks have 
caused quite a dither at Chicago 
Circle, 

Тће past two days, the Forum 
has been а topic of two signifi- 
cant events here. Tuesday, Leon- 
ата Currie, dean of our College 
of Architeture and Art reported 
to the president, viee president 
and administrative heads of the 
university on the importance of 
your report. 

Wednesday, at an open house 
for publie officials here, President 
Henry commented again on the 
significance of having your recog- 
nition 

See what happens when the 
Forum publishes? 

GROVER E. SHIPTON 


Associate Director of Public Relations 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


VIOLATING ТНЕ DIGEST 


Forum: In your September issue 
you published an article entitled 
"The Most  Forgettable City 
Readers Digest Ever Met.” I 
think is was very poor judgment 
on your part to publish such an 
obvious erit 
magazine (as evidenced by its cir- 
culation) and to promote the use 
of Federal funds in urban renewal 

(Continued on раде 77 


ücism of a very good 


Freeze-Ups can't happen here 


FREEZE-PROOF FOUNTAINS 


Freezing weather can choke a drinking fountain into 
uselessness ... unless it's a Haws FREEZE-PROOF 
fountain! Haws FREEZE-PROOF valve systems 
absolutely prevent interrupted service and thereby 
eliminate costly maintenance emergencies. Almost any 
Haws fountain can be equipped for year-round service in 
subfreezing climates: write today 
for your free catalog with 
details on FREEZE-PROOF 
units and fountain 
selection. 


Illustrated is 

Haws Model 7XMK1, one 
of many distinctive 
Freeze-Proof fountains 


available. 


Since 1909 


products of 

HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 

1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley, California 94710 

Cable: “НАУ/5СО” Berkeley, California 7 
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SAFETY DESIGNED 


MUSSON 


“GRIT STRIP" YOUR 
STAIR TREADS 


MAXIMUM NON-SLIP STAIR SAFETY, SERVICE AND BEAUTY. 
Two abrasive strips molded in front area of heavy marbleized 
rubber, in colors, give extra protection. 


dave NO. 200— EXTRA HEAVY DUTY TREADS 
Deep 5/16" thick at front, 1/4” at rear. 
is i Lengths: 36”, 48”, 60”, 72”. 

Nosing depth: 1 3/16”. 


CHANGING 


ADDRESS 


If you are, let us know six 
weeks in advance. This as- 
sures you of receiving every 
issue of the FORUM on time 
and without interruption. 


NO. 250 

SERVICE WEIGHT = 

3/16" thick at front, 1/8” Square or 
at back. Molded nosing depth: 1". Curved 
Standard lengths: 24", Nose 

36”, 48", 60”, 72”. 

Grit strips 3/4” wide, 1" from front, 3/4" separation to second. 
MARBLEIZED COLORS: Red, Green, Gray, Mahogany, Beige, Walnut. 


MUSSON HEAVY DUTY RUBBER MATS 
Solid or perforated mats for entrances, with pyramid surface 
design for safety and easy cleaning. Pebble base allows air cir- 
culation underneath. %” or Y” thick in Black, Brown, Red, 
Green, Gray. Sizes up to 6'x16' in one piece. 


ALSO ORDER FROM MUSSON 
Link Mats - Standing Mats - Runner Matting - Vinyl stair Treads. 


Write for Catalog and Factory Prices 
THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


1320 Archwood Ave. Akron, Ohio 44306 


When writing us, please in- 
clude your old address, or a 
recent label from the maga- 
zine. Be sure to state your 
ZIP code number. 


Mail correspondence to: Cir- 
culation Manager, The Archi- 
tectural FORUM, 111 W. 57th 
Street, New York, М.Ү. 10019 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 75) 


projects in such an indirect way. 

We all have opinions, and I re- 
spect that right of others; but I 
lo not respect your opinion when 
it is expressed in such a manner as 
vritten in this artiele. I hope that 
n the future, when an opinion is 
го be conveyed, you state it with- 
эш, having to rely on a “crutch” 
of this type to get your point 
ACTOSS. . . +. 


WILLIAM L. MATTISON 


West Monroe, La. Architect 


HOUSING BY MASTER PLAN 


Forum: Charles Abrams' article, 
‘Housing Policy,” in the July- 
August issue was a richly informa- 
ive and virtually definitive piece, 
ind one that hopefully will be 
ised by planning and housing lob- 
yists in promoting all forms of 
»eeded legislation. There is, how- 
ever, & fundamental element of 
1ousing policy, from the municipal 
iewpoint, that should be pro- 
noted : 

АП cities should be urged to 
repare master plans of housing. 
These would of course include 
dentifieation of areas for clear- 
ince, new construction, rehabilita- 
ion, conservation, and the con- 
omitant residential facilities, but 
nore importantly they would con- 
ist of policies on housing types for 
lach income group within these 
reas. 

Such а роћсу for low income 
lamilies, for example, would in- 
lude the provision of homes for 
1l low income families presently 
iving within the city as well as 
he near future provision of one- 
hird more homes for the manifest- 
y potential newcomers over the 
hext 20 years The needs and de- 
nands of the existing low income 
roups would be surveyed on an 
ccupant-by-occupant basis in 
lerms of family size, preference 
эг rents in relation to condition of 
1118, room sizes, and modern fa- 
ilities, preference as to building 
Ivpe, location within the city, and 
(This is not to say the 
omes themselves would vary 
mong income groups, but what 
rould vary would be the number 
Ї families in each category, the 
bility to pay, and the accompany- 
ig need for subsidies.) 

A policy based on such an in- 
brmative inventory, obtained 
thin a maximum of three 


о on. 


months, would indicate for low 
income families, by apartment 
size, the number and location of 
each of the following: 

New housing units, those to be 
high-rise and those to be low 
(public housing and rent subsidy) ; 
converted, once private houses to 
be rehabilitated (rent subsidy and 
scattered public housing) ; existing 
apartment houses to be rehabili- 
tated or retained (rent subsidy) ; 
“tenements” for rehabilitation and 
the extent of the rehabilitation 
(rent subsidy or scattered public 
housing) ; tenements to be retained 
in their present condition, with 
only minimal repairs. 

In this way the various needs 
and desires within income groups 
can be effectively served as well 
as the overall welfare of the city. 
Where these two fundamentals are 
found to be in conflict, they can 
be balanced out through sensible 
modification. 

The central city’s housing poli- 
cy would include a definitive and 


workable policy for deghettoiza- | 


tion, to move non-whites into all 
moderate rental areas of the city, 
and it would include a plan for 
moving minority and low income 
families to the suburbs, with a 
list of concrete political measures 
by which these objectives can be 
accomplished by the central city, 
the state, and the Federal govern- 
ments. ... 

Mr. Abrams maintains that “no 
one wants to increase his debt or 
go to the trouble of revamping 
his building unless he receives a 
reasonable increase in rents.” This 
may be largely true in big murder- 
ous slum areas like those in Man- 
hattan, but it is far from univer- 
sal elsewhere. . Our ethnic 
landlord who, if he doesn't live 
in the same building, lives nearby, 
is delighted to spend money on 
his house if he is confident that 
the city will protect his investment 
through total renewal of his 
neighborhood. . . . Every repair 
installed in his part of the total 
renewal of his neighborhood raises 
and secures the value of his prop- 
erty; before renewal, “ће wouldn't 


have received a nickel." 


MARY HOMMANN 


New York City City Planner 


BELATED ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


We are sorry to note that our list 
of collaborators on the works of 
Le Corbusier (October issue, page 
65) included no mention of Sert, 
Jackson & Gourley, who were col- 
laborating architects for the Visual 
Arts Center at Harvard.—ep. 


Sometimes 
progress amounts to 


a hill of beans 


How do you fight starvation in the hungry parts of the world? 
Start with a couple of farmers...that'show...oracouple | 
of dozen in one of the 46 countries where the Peace Corps works. 
Start with a small plot of land and help build it up from 
scratch. Start with one scrawny chicken and fatten it up with a | 
proper diet. Start with a handful of people and teach 
them all you know about farming. 

Start with a letter of application to the Peace Corps. 

The progress you make in the eyes of the world may seem to 
amount to nothing more than a hill of beans . .. but what you'll. 
accomplish for people may mean the difference between 
starvation and being well fed. 


For more information write: THE PEACE CORPS, 
Washington, D.C. 20525. 
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ARCHITECTURAL FORUM is pleased to offer its readers this time-saving and economical way to secure important 
architectural publications. New titles will be added each month to make available the most recent and authoritative 
books on architecture, urban planning, etc. All books will be shipped post paid and as quickly as your order is received. 
Just choose your titles and return the coupon. We will take care of the rest. 


1. NEW SWISS ARCHITECTURE edited 
by Alfred Altherr. The achievements 
of Swiss modern architecture during 
the past eight years. Emphasis has 
been placed on the small house and 
private residence and experiments in 
pre-fabrication. 212 pages, 450 illus- 
trations. 834” x 1014”. $16.50 


2. THE BEST IN 20th CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURE edited by Georges 
and Rosamond Bernier. The highly 
readable story of contemporary archi- 
tecture illustrated by a wealth of 
striking photographs—many in color 
—plans and charts. 280 pages, 24 
full-color pages. 934” x 1214". $15.00 


3. MARCEL BREUER 1921-1961 Build- 
ings and Projects. Captions and Intro- 
duction by Cranston Jones. The es- 
sence of Breuer's works and projects 
from his earliest days at the Bauhaus 
to the present. There are many 
excerpts from Breuer's own articles 
and addresses. 262 pages, 274 illustra- 
tions. 824" x 11". $17.50 


4. BUILDINGS FOR THE ELDERLY 
by Noverre Musson and Helen Heu- 
sinkveld. A comprehensive guide to 
good housing for older people. Over 
200 pages, 300 illustrations. 8/4" x 
1015". $15.00 


5. INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE, An 


Analysis of International Building 
Practice. The basic principles and 
newest development in factory design 
in the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany. 232 pages, over 250 
photos and drawings. 9%” х 124”. 

$14.75 


6. STRUCTURE IN ARCHITECTURE by 
Mario Salvadori and Robert Heller. 
This authoritative book builds a bridge 
between the more or less conscious 
intuition about structure and the 
Scientific knowledge of structure. 370 
pages, many illustrations 6%” x 914". 

$12.00 


7. LIGHTING AND ITS DESIGN by 
Leslie Larson. A definitive book that 
embodies the very latest concepts 
and usages of incandescent and fluoro- 
escent lighting. 240 pages, 350 illus- 
trations. 1014" x 114%". 

$16.50 


8. GIO PONTI: IN PRAISE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE and LE CORBUSIER TALKS 
WITH STUDENTS. Two books contain- 
ing personal observations and search- 
ing and urgent questions about archi- 
tecture by two prominent architects. 
Combined Published price $10.45. 
SPECIAL $8.75 


9. SCULPTURE ON BUILDINGS by 
Dr. Urs Boeck. A large and handsome 


survey in which the combination of the 
two art forms is illustrated by over 
200 photographs from Greek and 
Roman to Gaudi and Candela. Boxed. 

$12.00 


10. ARCHITECTURE, A History of Ar- 
chitecture from Primitive Times to the 
Present by John Gloag. A provocative, 
scholarly and compelling study illus- 
trated by over 140 monochrome and 
color illustrations, 208 pgs. 8%” x 
11”. 

Published at $8.95 SPECIAL $7.50 
11. WORLD AND DWELLING by Richard 
Neutra. Neutra's thoughts and beliefs 
about houses for people to live and 
be happy in. 334 illustrations. show 
photographs, details and blueprints 
of his most recent works. $15.00 


12. THE SOUTH BUILDS: NEW AR- 
CHITECTURE IN THE OLD SOUTH by 
Edward and Elizabeth Waugh. Plans, 
facades and interiors of the best ex- 
amples of modern architecture in the 
south. 172 pgs. 79 plates, 8?4" x 
114%". 

Published at $12.50 SPECIAL $10.50 


13. NEW ARCHITECTURE IN AFRICA 
by Udo Кийегтапп. Africa-one of to- 
day's most exciting show places for 
modern architecture. 32 pages of text, 
184 pages with 243 photos. 834" x 
10%”. $12.95 


BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
111 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Please send me the book(s) | have encircled at the right, 


post-paid. 


| enclose my check or money order for $ 
(New York State residents, please add 2% sales tax; 


New York City, 5%.) 


‚NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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1165 
6 11 16 
7 12 17 
8 13 18 
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10 15 20 


14. CREATIVE COLOR by Faber Birren. 
A complete education on color illus- 
trated by 38 color plates and 100 
illustrations. 128 pages, 844" x 10%“. 

$10.00 


15. ARCHITECTURAL FOLLIES IN 
AMERICA by Clay Lancaster Some 
fifty bizarre examples of architectural 
monstrosities to tickle the funny- 
bone of every architect. 243 pages, 
78 plates, 15 in full color. Boxed. 
734" x 11”. $10.00 


16. NEW JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
by Udo Kultermann. The qualities and 
characteristics of modern Japanese 
architecture analyzed by authoritative 
texts, biographies of some 24 leading 
Japanese architects and many dra-| 
matic photographs. 37 pages of text| 
plus 180 pages of photographs, blue-| 
prints, etc. 9" x 1034". 

Published at $13.75 SPECIAL $10.95| 


17. ADVENTURES IN ARCHITECTURE, 
Building the New St. John's by Whit- 
ney S. Stoddard. The gigantic complex 
by Marcel Breuer makes the most| 
exciting architectural story since the| 
great medieval churches. 127 pages, 
91 illustrations, 834" x 1114". 

Published at $8.50 SPECIAL $6.00) 


18. MID-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN| 
AMERICA. Honor Awards of the| 
American Institute of Architects, 1949- 
1961. Edited with Introduction by Wolf| 
Von Eckardt. Over 200 buildings (5: 
Honor Awards and 174 Awards off 
Merit) shown in photographs and plan 
drawings. A useful reference work, 
254 pages, 391 photos, and plans, 
834" x 1114". 


Published at $12.50 SPECIAL $9.0! 


19. CONCRETE, THE VISION OF 

NEW ARCHITECTURE by Peter Collins. 
A detailed account of the structural 
inventions by which concrete wa: 
developed from the end of the 18tl 
century onwards, 307 pages, 173 illus. 
trations, 6%” x 1014". 512.5 


20. PLANNING ATOMIC SHELTERS: 

GUIDEBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AN 
ENGINEERS edited by Gifford Н 
Albright. In the language of the archi- 
tectural and engineering planners, 
information essential to the plannini 
of economical and effective atomi 
protection 25 a part of the design о! 
buildings. 196 pages, many illustra: 
tions, 9" x 12". Spiral binding $10. 


Open up a beautiful, new, colorful world of styling for your important 
clients with Flexachrome® vinyl asbestos floor tiles by Flintkote. 


Take Tex-Flex tile, for instance. This rich warm weave effect has an 
unusual nubby texture that enriches every inch it covers. Available in 
12" x 12" size, in 3/32" thickness, and in eight colors to suit your plans. 
Ask your Flintkote representative, or write for illustrated folder. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY • 30 Rockefeller Plaza • New York, New York 10020 
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ATTENTION 
ARCHITECTS ! 


Give an eye to NOVI. Brand new recessed fixture for offices, stores, 
hospitals. Only 3% deep! Has “regressed splay”...a fancy way of saying 
the lens is indented. Extruded aluminum trim comes in white (ano- 
dized if you desire). Lots of low brightness control. Bigger luminous 
area with either frameless plastic, aluminum-framed glass or plastic 
lens. So you see. Ceilings just won't know what they're missing...until 
you specify NOVI! 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING + 5411 BULWER - ST. LOUIS, МО. 63147 
DAYAH RUUL A DIVISION OF EMERSON ELECTRIC C0. 


